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FIBERS A 


Materials of construction: fibers. Robert S. Cosey, 
W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co., and C. S. Grove, Jr., 
Syracuse University. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 40, 
1793-8 (Oct. 1948). 

This paper has a 273-entry bibliography on physi- 
cal and chemical properties of fibers and their 
engineering and industrial applications. Associ- 
ated papers on elastomers and plastics are handled 
from a similar viewpoint, and an extensive tabula- 
tion of materials of construction data is contained 
in the symposium. 


HANDBOOK OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY, No. 3— 
IDENTIFICATION OF TEXTILE MATERIALS. Man- 
chester (England), The Textile Institute, 
1948; Price: 5s. 

This handbook is a report on the work of the Tex- 

tile Institute’s Unification of Testing Methods 

® Committee on the identification of textile mater- 
ials. It provides a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject including 14 plates of photographs and 

4 tables of properties of different fibers.—Can. 

Textile J. 65,14 (Oct. 1, 1948). 


Manufacture of articles from bonded fibrous material. 
B. Jablonsky. Australian P. 128 169, Mar. 1, 
1944. 

Press shaped articles, such as airscrew blades and 

the like, are made from fibrous material provided 

with a binder by using a press tool, such as a 

mould, densifying the material while in the press, 

removing the tool from the press and heating the 
material contained in the tool. The heat is de- 
rived from a source outside the tool and the article 
is moulded and cured before the tool is unclamped. 





























A new concept of the mechanical behavior of fibers. 
Harris Burte, George Halsey, & J. H. Dillon. 
Textile Research J. 18, 449-69 (Aug. 1948). 

Part I of this paper is a review of the various 

theories of mechanical behavior of fibers. In Part 

II, the theory of Burte and Halsey (Textile Re- 

search J. 17, 465-76 (Sept. 1947) ; see TTD 5, 48) 

is discussed in detail. The theory appears to ex- 

) plain qualitatively the phenomena of thixotropy 
and the final upward inflection of the stress-strain 
curves for wool, nylon, and rubber. Data on wet 
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Abstracts 


wool fibers are presented which appear to con- 
firm the new theory quantitatively. The “second- 
ary yield point” observed for some fibers was pre- 
dicted qualitatively by the thory. Some of the 
difficulties in the application of the theory are dis- 
cussed. 


Process for refining fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 75 
077 IVd/8k, May 19, 1943. PB L 64119; 
frames 8947-8948. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
176 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 
in German. 


Natural fibers Al 


Asbestos fiber treatment. J. W. Roberts Ltd. Aus- 
tralian P. 127535, Jan. 8, 1946. 

Asbestos that is to be used in the formation of 
coatings with adhesive, with or without other ma- 
terials, is mixed with water or other damping 
material so as to coat substantially every indi- 
vidual particle, but not so much that free liquid 
can be expelled thereafter by pressure. The mix- 
ing may be effected in air by projecting simul- 
taneously an asbestos suspension and the finely 
divided damping material or may be effected in a 
drum having tongues engaged by a brush which is 
driven by a motor carried inside the drum on the 
same shaft as the drum. Hygroscopic material 
may be incorporated to assist damping. 





" Handbooks on cotton and bast fiber spinning. I. G. 


Farbenindustrie A. G. FIAT Microfilm Reel 
CC 91, Frames not numbered. 1944. PB L 
70406. 55 pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 251 
(July 18, 1947). Microfilm $1.50, Enlargement 
print $5.50; in German. 
One handbook is intended for fiishermen and pond 
owners dealing with care and preservation of nets, 
rope and sails; the other one pertains to bast fiber 
processes, raw materials and markets, treatment 
of bast fibers and machinery necessary therefor. 


Electron microscopical studies of natural cellulose 
fibers. William G. Kinsinger & Charles W. 
Hock, Hercules Powder Co. Ind. Eng. Chem- 
istry 40, 1711-6 (Sept. 1948). 

Evidence of the fibrillar structure of cellulose 
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[3] 
fibers was obtained by the shadow-casting and 


replica techniques of electron micrography. 
Chromium shadowing showed fibrils ranging from 
90 to 400 Angstroms in diameter, increasing in 
the order: wood pulp, cotton, and ramie. Elec- 


tron staining with lead acetate brought out a 
lengthwise periodicity of about 150 A, faintly ob- 
servable in shadowed micrographs. Chemical re- 
activity correlated roughly with fibril size. 


Cotton 


Relation of specific strength of cotton fibers to fiber 
length and testing method. James N. Grant & 
Ora W. Morlier, Southern Regional Research 
Lab. Textile Research J. 18, 481-7 (Aug. 
1948). 

Two methods of determining fiber strength—the 

individual fiber test and the Pressley flat-bundle 

test—were compared by studying the strength, 
length, and fineness of 4 cottons in commercial 
production. The preparation of the sample for 
the flat-bundle test gives a bias toward the longer 
fibers. Rowden and Stoneville, with equivalent 
flat-bundle strength, differed 15% in average spe- 





cific strength by both methods of testing. Sea 
Island gave equivalent specific strength by both 
methods of testing. The differences could have 
been caused by the surface of the leather, fiber 
surface, fiber weight, fineness, and pressure ap- 
plied to the jaws in relation to the specific strength 
of the fiber. 


Degree of polymerization of cellulose in cotton fibers. 
Lyle E. Hessler, George V. Merola, USDA, and 
Ear! E. Berkley, National Cotton Council of 
America. Textile Research J. 18, 628-34 (Oct. 
1948). 


The data reported here were obtained in order to 
determine the D.P. (degree of polymerization) of 
cellulose under a wide range of conditions, before 
and after treatments which may reduce the lengths 
of the molecules. Cotton fibers receive somewhat 
harsh treatments in the field before harvest, dur- 
ing processing, in laundering, and other treat- 
ments while in use. These studies were made in 


order to determine the magnitude of the variabil- 
ity in D.P. before treatment and the changes with 


simple treatments immediately after the bolls 
were opened and the fibers were exposed to light. 
The effects of chemical degradation as well as 
pre-harvest conditions in the field were studied. 
It was shown that the D.P. of the cellulose in a 
given cotton fiber is dependent upon many fac- 


tors, among which are: its development or cell- 
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wall thickness, variety and location of growth, and 
degradation or damage. 


Neppiness and immaturity in cotton. E. Lord, Shir- 
ley Institute. Empire Cotton Growing Review 
25, 180-90 (July 1948). 


This article is a review of the present knowledge 
of the nature and cause of neppiness. It is con- 
cluded that, after allowing for secondary effects 
of variations in fiber fineness and staple length, 
cottons of high fiber maturity are likely to give 
Iess neppy yarns than those of lower maturity. 
Data are given establishing that fiber maturity 
is partly determined by genetic factors which may 
produce markedly consistent differences in cottons 
grown under varying environmental conditions, 
even when those conditions are uniformly favor- 
able to a high degree of development of second- 
ary thickening. 


Flax 


Machine for obtaining fibers suitable for spinning 
from flax stalks by using rotating breaking arms. 
Kurt Frische. Ger. P. 721 686, June 12, 1942; 
4 pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 5, 744 (May 23, 
1947). 

Supplement to Ger. P. 712 508. 


A linen fabric made of fiber produced by the Minne- 
sota method from seed flax straw. Ethel L. 
Phelps, Vivian White, Florence Gilmore, & 
June Very, University of Minnesota. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 29, 60-61 (Aug. 1948). Rayon 
& Syn. Tex. 29, 90-91 (Sept. 1948). 

A continuous mechanical-chemical method has 

been developed at the University of Minnesota for 

the production of fiber from seed flax straw. It 
has been shown that a hand woven linen crash 
made of fiber so produced compares very favor- 
ably with a similar commercially manufactured 
linen crash. Othen linen yarns, made by the 

Minnesota method from locally grown seed flax 

straw, have been spun to finer and coarser num- 

bers than those used in the experimental fabric 
employed in the investigation reported here, and 

fabrics woven from them have been bleached to a 

satisfactory white. 





Histological study of some varieties of flax. J. Szy- 
manek, Spinning and Weaving Laboratory of 
the Nat’l Conservatory of Arts and Trades. 
Bull. Inst. Textile de France, 43-64 (Sept. 
1948) ; in French. 

The structure of the stalks of several varieties of 

genetically pure flax was studied. The length and 
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the diameters of the elementary fibers were meas- 
ured and the results plotted. Some data are given 
on elongation, deformation, elasticity, coefficient 
of elasticity and coefficient of elastic work, and 
on the physical properties of bundles of the fibers. 
There are also 22 photographs of fiber sections. 


Report on linen industry in Germany. T. H. Mc- 
Claren & others. BIOS Final Rept. 1218, 
Item 22, 31. Mar. 1947. 184 pp. PB L 78648. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 547 (Aug. 1947). 
Microfilm $4.00, Photostat $13.00. 


This is a complete and final report. Part I is a 
general review covering 41 plants visited and in- 
vestigated. Part II covers the following subjects: 
Flax production investigated in 3 plants; flock- 
enbast (“cottonized” flax) investigated in 4 
plants; spinning, investigated in 7 plants; weav- 
ing, investigated in 14 plants; and bleaching, dye- 
ing and finishing investigated in 13 plants. Ap- 
pendix I contains staple analysis of flockenbast 
with table and illustration, and Appendix II con- 
tains analyses of samples of yarn, thread and 
cloth with tables. Eleven illustrations are also 
included. 


Reindeer hair as compared with other insulating ma- 
terials for sleeping bags. P. F. Scholander and 
others. Swarthmore College. Contract OEM 
cmr-235. OSRD Committee on Aviation Medi- 
cine Rept. 85, Dec. 1942. PB A 77395. 7 pp. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 251 (July 18, 1947). 
Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

The investigation confirmed earlier experience in 

the field, and demonstrated that the reindeer skin 

structure is far superior to the down structure as 
insulating material for sleeping bags. 


Air filter material. Houdaille-Hershey Corp. Aus- 

tralian P. 129 202, Feb. 28, 1946. 
Vegetable fibers, such as sisal, are fireproofed and 
while still damp, wrapped around a mandrel and 
dried. After steaming on the mandrel, a curl is 
produced in the fibers which are then removed 
from the mandrel and cut into lengths. Finally 
plastic is used to bond the curls into a uniform 
mass. 


Wool 


Wool cleaning machine. R. R. Fanton. Australian 
P. 128 350, Oct. 30, 1945. 

A wool cleaning machine comprises a hopper hav- 

ing a convex bottom formed of an arcuate grid 

with a plurality of axially spaced circumferential- 

ly extending parallel slots, a group of knives ex- 
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tending from below the grid through each slot 
into the hopper, a central comb and a means for 
wiping the knives. A means is provided for 
simultaneously oscillating knife supports. 


Methods of depitching wool & removing vegetable 
matter without carbonizing. Manfred T. Hoff- 
man. Can. Textile J. 65, 40-2 (Oct. 1, 1948). 

A new method of wool scouring that removes 
grease, paint and tar simultaneously has been 
developed by the author. The new process, on 
which patent applications have been filed, fea- 
tures a continuous machine and trichloraethylene 
as solvent. The machine is designed for a capacity 
of 1,000 lbs. clean wool per hour. A similar revo- 
lutionary approach has been worked out for the 
elimination of vegetable matter in wool without 
carbonizing. Patent applications have been filed 
for this method also. A feature of the machine 
used in this process is that fibers become elong- 
ated, which proves that no damaging shortening 
has occurred. Details of the 2 processes and ma- 
chines are not given. 


Reaction between wool and active chloride. Daniel 
Frishman, Lydia Hornstein, Arthur L. Smith 
& Milton Harris, Harris Research Labora- 
tories. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 40, 2280-4 (Dec. 
1948). 
The treatment of wool with active chlorine to re- 
duce shrinkage results in modification of the 
fiber to an extent which varied with pH. Corre- 
sponding variations in reaction rate indicate that 
three general types of reaction occur. Around pH 
1, active chlorine treatment results in large weight 
loss, destruction of surface scale structure, change 
in mechanical properties, and some loss of cystine. 
At pH 3-7, change in weight is slight, but ex- 
tensive modification is indicated by changes in me- 
chanical properties, appearance, cystine content, 
and acid- and base-binding capacity. At pH 9-11, 
modification is slight and partially due to the ac- 
tion of the alkali. The optimum pH for treatment 
of wool with active chlorine to impart shrink re- 
sistance with minimum modification is 8-9. Rate 
of dyeing is increased for most treatment condi- 
tions, but decreased by very mild treatment. 
Nitrogen content was decreased by chlorine treat- 
ment, and chloramines, though absent from. the 
wool, were found in one treating solution. 
Friction of individual fibers. Nils Gralen, Swedish 
Textile Research Inst. Tids. Textileknik 6, 61- 
6 (May 1948) ; in Swedish. 
By means of 2 different micro-apparatuses, con- 
structed at the Swedish Institute, static and ki- 
netic determinations have been made of the fric- 
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tion coefficient of wool fibers. The behavior of 
wool fibers where the scales give rise to different 
coefficients in the 2 directions, and the influence 
of chemical treatment on the friction are consid- 
ered. Further investigations, e.g. by means of 
the electron microscope, are planned. The meas- 
urements are of value in determining the factors 
that play a part in the felting of wool and in 





general in the stretching processes of fibers be- 
fore and during the spinning. 
Artificial fibers A 2 





Continuous process for making alkali cellulose. Wm. 
H. Bradshaw & Wm. R. Schmitz, Jr. ( to E. 
[. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 452 542, 
Nov. 2, 1948. 
The preparation of alkali cellulose in a continuous 
manner is accomplished, according to this inven- 
tion, by continuously feeding cellulose into a 
slurry-forming receptacle, the feeding of cellulose 
being unavoidably subject to slight fluctuations in 
feeding rate, and continuously adding sodium hy- 
droxide solution to the receptacle at a substantial- 
ly constant rate. The slurry is withdrawn from 
the receptacle at a constant volume rate but with 
slight fluctuations of alkali cellulose content in 
the slurry; the alkali cellulose is removed from 
the slurry at a contant volume rate. The mass of 
slurry is permitted to increase and decrease while 
passing between the point where it is withdrawn 
from the receptacle and the point where the alkali 
cellulose is separated from the slurry. 


Process for producing aminocarboxylic acids or their 
derivatives. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent application I 69888 IVc/12q, June 21, 
1941. PB L 66866; frames 4432-4443. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 69 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Method and apparatus for spinning artificial fila- 
ments. Wm. H. Furness (to Am. Viscose 
Corp.). USP 2 453 839, Nov. 16, 1948. 

The present invention provides an improved meth- 
od and apparatus for twisting filaments near the 
point of their formation which reduces to a mini- 
mum the development of turbulence in the coagu- 
lating medium. It also has the advantage of twist- 
ing the filament bundle at a region spaced a sub- 
stantial distance from the spinneret but depends 
upon fluid forces within the coagulating medium 
for preventing the twisting zone from backing up 
entirely to the spinneret. A readily laced form of 
equipment for executing the new process is pro- 
vided. 
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Manufacture of filaments and like materials from 
artificial resins. Jacques P. C. E. Corbiere (to 
Societe “Rhodiaceta”). Can. P. 446 034, Jan. 
6, 1948. 


This invention provides new industrial products, 
members of the group consisting of filaments, 
threads, fibers, artificial horsehairs, strips, thin 
blades, foils, films and all cast or molded objects 
having a basis of artificial resins free from nitro- 
gen, characterized by the fact that they contain 
a proportion of from 2% to 40% of at least one 
substance selected from the class consisting of 
polyyaers and copolymers obtained by starting 
from at least one ester of the general formula 
CH?=C(R,) —CO—O—R.—N (R;R,) in which R, 
is a member of the group consisting of hydrogen 
and hydrocarbon residues, R2 is a member of the 
group consisting of alkylene and arylene radicals, 
and Rz; and R, are members of the group consist- 
ing of hydrogen, 2 hydrocarbon residues, hydroxy- 
lated hydrocarbon residues and hydrocarbon resi- 
dues joined to one another by lateral linkage and 
hydrocarbon residues joined by cyclization, said 
products being further characterized by the abil- 
ity of being dyed with aqueous solutions of dye- 


stuffs. 


Dry spinning apparatus. Albert J. Mehler, Jr. (to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 451 
854, Oct. 19, 1948. 


In a cell for spinning solutions of cellulose ace- 
tate in acetone, a special yarn outlet is provided 
at the bottom of the cell which is designed to 
maintain the requisite high concentration of ace- 
tone vapors in the cell. The device consists of a 
tubular member adapted to seal the lower end of 
the cell except for an orifice or passage in the 
upper end of the tubular member. The orifice is 
of such size that the acetone vapor flowing there- 
through of its own weight, plus acetone vapor 
entrained with the yarn, approximately balances 
the evaporation of acetone from the filaments into 


the cell. 


Plasticizers for cellulose esters. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 69976 IVc/ 
39k, July 2, 1941. PB L 66888; frames 4537- 
4538. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 10 (July 4, 
1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Cellulose triacetate solutions. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 73442 IVc/ 
120, Oct. 26, 1942. PB L 68589; frames 7576- 
7578. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 59 (July 4, 
1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 
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Process for producing continuous drawn substances, 
particuarly threads and yarns. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 69974 
VII/29a, July 2, 1941. PB L 66881; frames 
4513-4516. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 70 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Glass 


Method for drawing fibers. Walter R. Schlehr (to 
Glass Fibers, Inc.). USP 2 453 864, Nov. 16, 


1948. 


This invention provides an improved method for 
drawing fine glass fibers mechanically; pressure 
is exerted, upon the body of the material being 
drawn, by gases evolved from the material when 
it passes from a solid to a molten state. The 
pressure of the gas upon the material is accu- 
rately controlled so that the material will be 
caused to exude through small orifices at a regu- 
lar and constant rate. In order to maintain this 
relatively constant gas pressure, an auxiliary 
source of gas under pressure is provided. 





Glass fibers. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Aus- 
tralian P. 128101, Apr. 26, 19465. 


Fine fibers of glass or like material are produced 
by feeding an elongated body into a gaseous blast 
that is at a temperature above the softening 
temperature of the material and is moving at high 
speed, the direction of feed of the body being 
substantially at a right angle to the direction of 
movement of the blast, and melting and attenuat- 
ing the body into fine fibers by the heat and force 
of the blast. 


Glass fiber packages. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. Australian P. 128 979, Nov. 1, 1945. 


A process of producing and packaging glass or 
similar thermoplastic material fibers comprises 
attenuating the molten glass or similar material 
to fibers by winding the fibers into an annular 
body onto a rotating member surrounded with an 
annular collapsible sleeve having insufficient rigid- 
ity to resist the compression exerted thereon by 
the winding tension, and resisting the compres- 
sion by applying expanding force to the inside of 
said sleeve during the winding operation. The 
expanding force is supplied by centrifugal force 
acting on blades which are off-radial when the 
member is at rest. Fibers wound in this manner 
may be unwound from the inside or, if a relatively 
slow traverse is employed during winding, may be 
drawn as an annular from one end to provide a 
strand of inter-twisted fibers. 
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Elastic N-substituted polyamides. Emerson L. Witt- 
becker, Ray C. Houtz & W. W. Watkins, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Ind. Eng. Chem- 
istry 40, 875-9 (May 1948). 

A variety of linear polyamides containing N- 
alkyl substituents was prepared to study the feasi- 
bility of producing rubberiness in polyamides. 
Properties achieved ranged from hard, tough, 
high-melting unsubstituted materials to soft, 
tacky, low-melting fully N-substituted polyamides. 
Intermediate stages included materials with 
long-range elasticity which could not be perma- 
nently oriented by cold drawing. The variation 
of properties is produced by progressive de- 
crease of the polar coordination due to hydrogen 
bonding, and is dependent on the size, nature, 
amount, and distribution of the substituent 
groups. 


Preparation and structure of several new types of 
polyamides. M. R. Aélion, Institut de Chimie 
de Paris. Ann. Chim. 3, 5-59 (Jan.-Feb. 
1948) ; in French. 

The preparation and properties of several poly- 

amides with some physical characteristics of 

fibers of these high polymers are considered. A 

general discussion of the preparation, the physi- 

cal properties, and fine structure of polyhendi- 
canamides and the kinetics of the condensation 
precedes the experimental data. Measurements 
were made on the fibers from these polymers of 
such physical properties as molecular weight, 
molecular weight change with temperature, using 
viscosity and osmotic pressure, x-ray diffraction, 
solubility, Young’s modulus, and elongation. The 
effect of N-methylation on the polymer from the 


‘polycondensation of 1l-amino and 11-methyl- 


amino-hendecanoic acids is examined in terms of 

the above physical properties. 

Process for producing polyamides. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 75483 
TVc/39c, July 10, 1948. PB L 64200; frames 
9260-9261. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6,179 (July 
11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; in Ger- 
man. 

Process for improving polyamide materials. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application 
I 76328 IVv/39b, Dec. 2, 1948. PB L 64338; 
frames 9744-9746. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
185 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 
in German. 


Process for producing polyamides. I. G. Farben- . 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
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76406 IVc/39c, Dec. 18, 1943. PB L 64852; 
frames 9785-9789. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
185 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 


in German. 


DuPont announces new type fiber as ‘‘Orlon.’’ 
Anon. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 37 (Oct. 1948). 


The trade-mark “Orlon” has been given to a new 
synthetic textile fiber formerly known as Fiber 
A. The material is a polyacrylonitrile fiber. Orlon 


| to be particularly resistant to degradation 
by sunlight, chemical attacks, acids, and high 


is sai 


temperatures, and will therefore find application 
in awnings, seat covers, filters, and chemical-re- 
sistant cordage and threads. The new fiber is 


also suitable for household curtains. 


Aqueous alkaline vegetable globulin solutions. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd. Australian P. 
129 076, Dec. 15, 1945. 


A small percentage of an alkali metal sulfite is 
included in an un-matured alkaline vegetable 
globulin solution which is then permitted to attain 
the desired viscosity. The sulfite, for example 
sodium sulfite, may be present while the alkaline 
globulin solution is actually being formed. A pro- 
cess, the solution and extruded filamentary pro- 
ducts produced from the solution are claimed. 
Treatment of wet spun protein products. George 
Kadt. Can. P. 444 474, Oct. 7, 1947. 
See USP 2 392 582, Jan. 8, 1946 (TTD: 3, 159). 
Process for treatment of forms obtained by the spin- 


ing of protein solutions. Coép. Condensfabrik 

iesland”. Ger. P. 728 618, Dec. 1, 1942; 2 

pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 5, 929 (June 6, 
1947). 


Rayon 





Few changes of denier and filament numbers of 
American rayon yarns. H. R. Mauersberger. 
n & Syn. Tex. 29, 62-8 (Sept. 1948). 

This is the second semi-annual report, for 1948, 

of changes that have occurred in the domestic pro- 

duction of viscose filament rayon, acetate, and 

cuprammonium yarns. The first report for 1948 

appeared in the March 1948 issue. 

Progress in rayon spinning machines. Anon. Rayon 
& Syn. Tex. 29, 59-60 (Sept. 1948). 

[Improvements in the post-war Butterworth pot 

ig machines are described and discussed. 


Method of producing improved yarn. Paul H. 
Cannon (to Celanese Corp. of Am.). USP 2 
151 533, Oct. 19, 1948. 
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Spun yarn wound on bobbins when freshly spun 
does not have the same dye affinity at the edges 
or shoulders of the package as in the interior. 
This invention provides a blended yarn formed of 
2 or more yarns in which those portions of each 
yarn having the shoulder effect are placed along- 
side a portion of the other yarn having normal 
dye affinities and, when the yarns are dyed, the 
undesirable dye character of the shoulder effect 
is reduced to a marked extent by the normal dye- 
ing yarn blended therewith. In accordance with 
the invention, 2 or more yarn ends are spun and 
formed into a single package as on a single bob- 
bin, in such spaced relation that the portions of 
one yarn having the shoulder effect are staggered 
with respect to the portions of the adjacent yarn 
having the shoulder effect. Both yarns are un- 
wound in a plying operation advantageously car- 
ried out simultaneously with the twisting of both 
yarns into a single yarn. It is one of the im- 
portant characteristic features of this invention 
that the undesirable dyeing sections of one yarn 
are definitely blended with the desirable dyeing 
sections of the other yarn. The traverse is pro- 
vided with 2 guides so spaced apart as to lay the 
2 yarns in side-by-side relation, one leading the 
other, to the end that only one yarn forms the 
shoulder at one end of the package while the 
other yarn forms the shoulder at the other end 
of the package. In removing the 2 yarns and 
bringing them together without longitudinal dis- 
placement, the yarn at the shoulders must lie 
side-by-side with yarn from the interior of the 
package. 


Process of treating yarn. Frederick L. Millhiser 
(to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 
453 332, Nov. 9, 1948. 

A method is given for producing a rayon yarn 

which can be converted to a tire cord having im- 

proved physical properties. Viscose rayon yarn 

produced by the hot dip process (USP 1 901 007 

& USP 1 996 989) is treated with an aqueous fluid 

at a temperature above 90°C. The tension of the 

yarn during this treatment should not be greater 
than 0.02 g per denier. Yarn is unwound from 
the bobbin on which it was collected at the spin- 
ning machine and passed onto an endless belt. 
The yarn, in a substantially relaxed state, is wet 
out with water and then subjected to a steam 
treatment for about 15 minutes. A modification 
of this method replaces the endless belt with 
driven rolls. Yarns in a warp sheet are then given 
the treatment in a steam chamber, the rolls at the 
outlet end driven at a speed to give a tension on 
the yarn not greater than 0.02 g per denier. The 
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process is preferably carried out just prior to 
slashing. Cords or plied structures produced by 
this process have a greatly improved resistance to 
fatigue. 


Method and apparatus for liquid treatment of yarn, 
thread, & the like. Wm. H. Furness (to Am. 
Rayon Co.). USP 2 453 366, Nov. 9, 1948. 


The apparatus described comprises a reel for 
moving the yarn in one direction and an external, 
concentric, rotating, ribbed drum for moving the 
treating liquid opposite to the motion of the yarn. 


The treating liquid wets the bottom inner surface 


of the ribbed drum, is carried upwards by the 
rotation of the drum, wiped off the surface at the 
top of its rotation by a doctor blade, and is drip- 
ped upon the moving yarn. The doctor blade is 
notched at its lower extremity in such a manner 
that the liquid is caused to advance along the axis 
of rotation of the drum. 

VBS 


Liquid treatment of rayon threads. J. G. McGregor. 
Australian P. 127 751, June 30, 1945. 


Apparatus for the liquid treatment of rayon or 
like threads in cake form, comprises a series of 
horizontal perforated cake holders, each supported 
by a rod or tube and communicating with a press- 
ure-equalizing vessel by way of a short perforat- 
ed adaptor tube built on to the vessel and shaped 
to make a liquid-tight joint with the holder. The 
required liquid is pumped into the said vessel 
from whence it passes through the perforations 
in the adaptor tube to the horizontal pipe, 
through the cakes into the liquid surrounding 
the apparatus and from the tank to the recircu- 
lation pump. 


High frequency treatment of filamentary material. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. Australian P. 128 
920, Oct. 27, 1945. 


To reduce the liveliness or to set up the twist of 
a yarn, the bobbins carrying twisted yarn are 
subjected to high-frequency heating in an appa- 
ratus which comprises a pair of spaced high- 
frequency electrodes and a conveyor passing be- 
tween the said electrodes to carry the bobbins. 
Method of treatment and the treated materials 
are also claimed. 


Process for treatment of rayon and cellulose wool. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent appli- 
cation I 69495 IVd/29b, Apr. 30, 1941. PB L 
66783; frames 4014-4018. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Re- 
ports 6, 66 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print 
$1.00. 
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Device for the separation of slag wool into classes of 
quality. Berg U. Hiittenwerks Gesellschaft 
Karwin Trzynietz A. G. Ger. patent applica- 
tion B 206 992 VIb/la, Aug. 28, 1944. Frames 
397-403 of FIAT microfilm reel D 27. PB L 
70077. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 456 (Aug. 1, 
1947). Enlargement print $1.50; in German. 


Process and device for producing sieve plates with 
fine perforations, spinnerets or the like from glass 
and other materials which harden after being 
molded. Severin. Jakob Dichter. Ger. patent 
710 834. Sept. 22, 1941. 5 pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 453 (Aug. 1, 1947) ; in German. 


The processing of the spinning bath waste acids. 
Zirngibl & Jaeger. I. G. Farbenindustre A. G., 
Bitterfeld. Technical Reports. FIAT Micro- 
film Reel AA, 216, 1936-44. PB L 73556; 
frames 65-72A. Mar. 1937. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Re- 
Reports 6, 193 (July 18, 1947). Enlargement 
print $1.50; in German. 


Production of sodium sulfate from spinning bath 
waste acids by means of atomization with sodium 
chloride. Jaeger & Zirngibl. Mar. 1937. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Bitterfeld. Technical 
Reports. FIAT Microfilm Reel AA 216, 1936- 
44, PB L 73556; frames 73-82. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 193 (July 18, 1947). Enlargement 
print $1.50; in German. 


Recovery of sodium sulfate from spinning bath waste 
acid. Zirngibl & Jaeger. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Bitterfeld. Technical Reports. FIAT 
Microfilm Reel AA 216, 1936-44. PB L 
73556 ; frames 94-96. Jan. 1937. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 193 (July 18, 1947). Enlargement 
print $1.50; in German. 


’ Recovery of sodium sulfate from spinning baths by 


vacuum evaporation. Jaeger & Zirngibl. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Bitterfeld. Technical 
Reports. FIAT Microfilm Reel AA 216, 1936- 
44, PB L 73556; frames 97-102. Nov. 1936. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6,193 (July 18, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.50; in German. 


Processing the waste acid of the spinning bath by 
neutralization with lime. Jaeger & Zirngibl. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Bitterfeld. Techni- 
cal Reports. FIAT Microfilm Reel 216, 1936- 
44. PB L 73556; frames 119-122. Oct. 1936. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 193 (July 18, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.50; in German. 


Recovery of sodium sulfate from the waste acid of 
the spinning bath. Zirngibl & Jaeger. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Bitterfeld. Technical 
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Reports. FIAT Microfilm Reel AA 216, 1936- 
44. PB L 73556; frames 123-156. Oct. 1946. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 193 (July 18, 1947). 
Enlargement print $3.50; in German. 


Further spinning tests to establish the dependence of 
the tearing strength and stretching of P. C. fibers 
on the concentration of the spinning solutions. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Bitterfeld, Ger- 
many. Artificial materials. FIAT Microfilm 
AA 154, 1942-44. PB L 70292; frames 2776- 
2782. 6 pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6,95 (July 
11, 1947). Enlargement print $.150; in Ger- 


man. 





Process for refining superpolyamides produced from 
aminocarboxylic acids. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. Ger. patent application I 69859 IVc/ 
39c, June 18, 1941. PB L 66861; frames 4413- 
1416. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 69 (July 4, 
1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Plastic materials from superpolyamides. I. G. Farb- 
enindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
69887 IVc/39b, June 21, 1941. PB L 66867; 
frames 4444-4447. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
69 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for increasing the water resistance of super- 
polyamides. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent application I 71346 IVc/39b, Jan. 14, 
1942. PB L 68882; frames 5653-5657. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 80 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Process for increasing the solubility of mixed super- 
polyamides. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent application I 71393 IVc/39b, Jan. 20, 
1942. PB L 75505; frames 5697-5700. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 80 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Process for improving the properties of mixed super- 
polyamides. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent application I 71561 IVc/39b, Feb. 16, 
1942. PB L 75535; frames 5827-5833. Bibl. 

ci. Ind. Reports 6, 81 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Process for improving superpolyamides obtained from 
aminocarboxylic acids. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G. Ger. patent application I 71640 IVc/39b, 
Feb. 24, 1942. PB L 75550; frames 5899-5901. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind Reports. 6, 82 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 


Improvement of the properties of superpolyamides 
for their further treatment. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 71770 IVc/ 
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39b, Mar. 11, 1942. PB L 75576; frames 6015- 
6017. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 83 (July 4, 
1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Plasticizers for superpolyamides and superpolyure- 
thans. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. pat- 
ent application I 72158 IVc/39b, May 4, 1942. 
PB L 75680; frames 6434-6435. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 87 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement 
print $1.00. 


Process for improving the water-resistance of super- 
polyamides. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent application I 72182 IVc/39b, May 6, 
1942. PB L 75683; frames 6443-6445. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 87 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Polymerization. Charles C. Winding, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 40, 1643-9 (Sept. 
1948). 

Recent developments in the field of polymeriza- 

tion are reviewed, from standpoints of both theory 

and practice, and a bibliography with 151 entries 
is appended. (Accompanying review articles on 
other unit processes may also have occasional 
value to workers in the field of synthetic fibers.) 


Process for preparing synthetic fibers from nitro- 
cellulose and protein. Ernst Dorfel. Ger. P. 
719 965, Apr. 21, 1942; 2 pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 5, 929 (June 6, 1947). 


Manufacture and fabrication of polyvinyl chloride, 
Bitterfeld area. H. C. Raine. PB A 77718. 
BIOS Final Rept. 999, Item 22, Mar. 1946. 98 
pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 97 (July 11, 
1947). Microfilm $2.00, Photostat $7.00. 

This report deals with the German polyviny] chlo- 

ride industry, and consists of a translation of a 

German report which has been prepared for the 

Russians. There are supplementary comments by 

the British investigators. Drawings of the sepa- 

rate sections of the plant, together with a compre- 
hensive list of the equipment contained in them, 
have been attached as appendixes. For the in- 
vestigations of the fabric procedures, visits were 
made to I. G. at Bitterfeld, Wolfen Filmfabrik of 
the I. G. and Deutsche Celluloid Fabrik A. G. at 

Eilenburg. At the first of these plants, some 

plasticized sheet and paste-molded products were 

being made in addition to the semifabricated 

“Vinidur”, but the whole of the production of the 

latter two was confined to the unplasticized ma- 

terial (Vinidur). 


Polymeric vinyl compounds. The Distillers Co. Ltd. 
H. P. Staudinger, H. K. W. Tuerck & C. A. 
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Brighton. Australian P. 127560, Apr. 23, 
1942. 


Vinyl compounds are polymerized using as cata- 
lyst a simple or mixed peroxidic derivative of an 
unsaturated carbonyl compound, as for example 
acrolein, methyl acrolein or crotonaldehyde. 
Preferably the reaction is carried out in solution 
under the influence of heat, pressure or actinic 
light singly or in combination. 


Process for improving the waterproofness of vinyl 
chloride polymers. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
Ger. patent application I 75525 IVc/39b, July 
19, 1948. PB L 64217; frames 9310-9312. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 180 (July 1,, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00; in German. 


Plastic materials from polyvinyl chloride. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application 
I 76829 IVc/39b, Feb. 17, 1944. PB L 64410; 
frames 9961-9963. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
188 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 
in German. 


Vinyon N resin and fibers. E. W. Rugeley, T. A. 
Feild, Jr.. & G. H. Fremon, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 
40, 1724-31 (Sept. 1948). 


Copolymers of vinyl chloride and acrylonitrile, 
designated as “Vinyon N”, have the desirable 
characteristics of earlier Vinyons, plus enhanced 
solvent resistance and a higher softening point. 
A copolymer with 56%-60% vinyl chloride is solu- 
ble in acetone, but not in most other solvents, and 
is compatible with few plasticizers. When poly- 
merized by emulsion techniques, it can be spun 
wet or dry, as well as molded. Stretching Vinyon 
N yarn increases its strength, raises its softening 
temperature, and results in controllable shrink- 
age characteristics. Heat treatment at 110°-150°C 
further raises the softening point, drastically re- 
duces acetone solubility, and provides additional 
control of shrinkage at the expense of slight dis- 
coloration. Vinyon N is less crystalline than poly- 
ethylene or nylon, but more so than viny! chloride- 
acetate copolymers; stretching increases crystal- 
linity, while heat modification increases crystal- 
linity and may cause some cross-linking. Yarn 
stabilized with organo-tin compounds is relatively 
stable to light and heat; it is slightly bleached and 
later darkened by sunlight. Dyeing is fairly satis- 
factory with acetate dyes and is possible with vat 
dyes; dyeing temperatures are high and assist- 
ants are desirable. Equilibrium moisture content 
of Vinyon N is low compared to other textile ma- 
terials, except vinyl] chloride-acetate. 
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Types and properties of vinyon ‘‘N’’ yarns. T. A. 
Feild, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 107-09 (Sept. 1948) ; 
71-2 (Oct. 1948). 

“Vinyon” N yarns comprise a number of types of 
fibers possessing new and desirable properties. 
The color, size, shape, specific gravity, moisture 
regain, tensile strength, stiffness, toughness, 
flammability, the action of water, the effect of 
heat and chemical reagents, electrical properties, 
and dyeing are discussed in this paper (to be con- 
tinued). 

Equipment used for ‘‘Vinyon’’ N yarn production. 
R. W. Gaines, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 75-6 (Nov. 
1948). 

This is a brief description of equipment, in the 

Yarn Development Department, that has been 

assembled for demonstrating the production of 

synthetic fibers. 


Viscose 





The behavior of the components of cellulose in the 
processing of pulp to viscose. A. Riedemann. 
Tr. from German by Julian F. Smith. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 29, 45-7 (Aug. 1948) ; Rayon 
& Syn. Tex. 29, 82-4 (Sept. 1948). 

A study was made to establish definitely the 

quantitative variations in the different compon- 

ents of cellulose during successive stages of pro- 
cessing, particularly after mercerization and dur- 
ing the processing alkalized cellulose. The extent 
to which the hemi-cellulose originally present in 
the pulp is changed by alkalizing and the extent 
to which the hemi-cellulose present in the alkaliz- 
ed cellulose may be regarded as fiber-forming were 
also studied. It was found that both the floccula- 
tion and immersion processes yielded more alpha- 
cellulose than the input of alphacellulose in the 
individual phases of processing the pulp. The 
increment was derived mostly from betacellulose 
and slightly from gammacellulose. Dissolution of 
hemicellulose was greater with hemicellulose free 
of alkali solution. The immersion process was 
regarded as being more economical] than the floccu- 
lation process. The total cellulose present in pre- 
ripened alkalized cellulose was dissolved without 
residue by the alkali solution in forming viscose. 

The last small residue of hemicellulose remains 

in the precipitation bath as glucose. 


Influence of the properties of cellulose on the filtra- 
tion of viscose. Olof Samuelson. Svensk Pap- 
perstidning 51, 331-4, 335 (Aug. 15, 1948); 
in English. 
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Filtration tests on viscose, made on a laboratory 
scale from sulfite pulps, have shown that the clog- 
ging of the filters increases when a) the content 





of SiO. in the pulp increases, and b) the content 
of resin in the pulp decreases. The SiOz content 
of the pulps investigated originated chiefly from 


the process water, in the sulfite mill. A relation- 
ship was observed between the turbidity of the 
water and the filterability of the viscose made 
from the pulps. When making viscose pulps, the 
water must therefore have a low turbidity. It is 
known that the addition of wetting agents offers 
an improvement in different stages of the viscose 
As the resin in the pulp is a wetting 


process. 

agent, the results of tests bearing on the influence 
of the resin content on the filterability may be con- 
sidered as a confirmation of the improving of wet- 


ting agents on the filtration of viscose. 


The sensitivity of dull viscose rayon to sunlight. 


Wilfried Schappi. Tezxtil-Rundschau 3, 9-19 
(Jan. 1948) ; in German. 
The light-sensitivity of bright and dull viscose 
rayon was compared with cotton. Yarns were ex- 


posed in ventilated boxes under window glass and 
a type of “Uviol” glass. The sunlight was meas- 
ured by a potassium photoelectric cell. It was 
found that: (1) Dull viscose rayon yarns (poorly 


and high oriented, containing 1% and 2% of 
TiO.) are almost twice as sensitive to light as 
bright rayon yarn or cotton. (2) The tensile 
strength and elongation of dull viscose rayon— 
measured air-dried and wet—decrease in linear 
proportion with the energy of the sunlight. The 
average chain-length, determined on the nitro- 
cellulose derivatives, decreases in the same way. 


(3) The copper number increases in linear pro- 
portion at the beginning of the exposure and ac- 


celerates towards the end. (4) Examination of 
a cross-section of a dull viscose yarn which had 
been treated with an alkaline solution of Ag-NHs, 
showed that the 40 fibers were damaged uniform- 
ly. (5) X-ray diagrams of regenerated cellulose 
and of TiO. before and after exposure are identi- 
eal. (6) In absolute dry air (flask containing 
CaCl.) dull viseose fibers are not attacked for 
20 sunny days. Sunlight effects a hydrolytical 
disintegration of the cellulose in contact with 
air, resulting in the liberation of aldehyde groups 
and carbonyl groups. When exposed for some 
time, celluloses becomes very alkali-sensitive. (7) 
Chromium triacetate, manganous nitrate, and 
especially manganous acetate protected dull rayon 
partially from disintegration by sunlight, but im- 
pact color to the yarns. A white fluorescent sub- 
stance, Tinopal BY, did not change the sensitiv- 
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ity of dull viscose rayon to light. Addendum: 
The firm of E. Schittknecht, engineer, Zurich, re- 
ported in the Oct. 1947 issue of this journal, p. 
366, that the apparatus used by Dr. Schappi 
showed a slow decrease in light sensitivity during 
the second and third years of its operation which 
was traced to the rectifying tube. The results 
of the experiments are not appreciably affected 
by this, however. 


Influence of fibrous structure of rayon on its swell- 
ing and density, II. Egon Eléd & H. G. Froéh- 
lich. Textile Research J. 18, 487-9 (Aug. 
1948). 

Differences in the microstructures of viscose 

rayon fibers, especially the differences between the 

outer and inner layers in fibers of one type, were 
investigated by removing layers progressively by 
chemical action, and taking appropriate measure- 

ments. (See Part I, Textile Research J. 16, 437 

(Sept. 1946)). The present paper explains the 

method used in detail. The comments of 2 re- 

viewers are given. 


Method of spinning high tenacity viscose rayon. 
Guillaume M. A. Kayser (to Am. Enka Corp.). 
USP 2 452 130, Oct. 26, 1948. 

According to this invention, the production of 

high tenacity rayon is accomplished by the addi- 

tion of up to 2% formaldehyde to a precipitating 
bath, containing sulfuric acid and salts, passing 
the rayon to a second hot, dilute acid bath and 
during the passage therethrough effecting a high 
stretch on the rayon. An increase of 40% in the 
stretch limit has been obtained by this method. 


YARN PRODUCTION B 


Spinning of cotton. Henrik Rom. Norsk Teks- 
tiltidende 29, 136-40, 148 (June 1948); in 
Norwegian. 

This is a discussion of the cotton spinning opera- 

tion, and preparatory processes. The uniformity 

of yarn is emphasized; vacuum cleaning is recom- 
mended; the picking operation is considered to be 
highly important. 

New Whitin equipment. Anon. Textile Industries 
112, 93 (Nov. 1948). 

Two new blending feeders and a bobbin tester 

for checking on out-of round bobbins are briefly 

noted. 


Saco-Lowell developments. Anon. Textile Indus- 
tries 112, 100 (Nov. 1948). 

New machinery for spinning worsted yarns in- 

clude a lapwinder, breaker drawing, finisher draw- 
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ing, one process of roving, spinning and twisting. 
Other new processing equipment include a vertical 
opener, gallows drive, and an electric stop motion 
for roving frames. 


Static electricity in the working of spun yarn. M. 
G. Gerard. Bull. de V'Inst. Textile de France, 
No. 7, 9-20 (Sept. 1948) ; in French. 

The author discusses the troubles caused by static 
charges on textiles being processed, and gives a 
curve showing the charge produced on wool by 
varied amounts of drafting. The effect of humid- 
ity is discussed and the use of a high-voltage air 
ionizer is suggested as the best remedy for static 
troubles. The effect of oiling the wool is also 
noted. 

ECH 


Static electricity in wool. Anon. Norsk Tekstilti- 

dende 29, 198-99 (Sept. 1948) ; in Norwegian. 
It is recommended that the air in the mill be main- 
tained at the proper humidity in order to elimi- 
nate the static electricity. No other method is 
regarded as practical. 


Static eliminating equipment for textile processing. 

Anon. Textile Industries 112, 107 (Nov. 1948). 
An electronic-type static eliminator which is 
completely effective, regardless of speeds, types 
of yarn, or static conditions, is briefly reported. 


Fiber preparation Bl 


‘‘Sandwich’’ blending unit. Anon. Textile Indus- 
tries 112, 171 (Nov. 1948). 

Operation of an automatic blending unit is dis- 

cussed, and a sketch showing the principle of op- 

eration is given. The blender is designed to oper- 

ate with automatic weighing feeders and may be 

used for wool, cotton, and synthetic blends. 





A study of cotton blending. Simon Williams & Jack 
D. Towery. National Cotton Council. (Re- 
printed from Textile Research Journal, Vol. 
XVI, Feb. 1946). PB A 79541. 13 pp. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 251 (July 18, 1947). 
Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

The effects of various combinations of grades and 

staples on spinnability, yarn stretch, yarn appear- 

ance and manufacturing wastes were determined. 

In general, the deleterious effects of off-grade 

were offset by an increase of staple length of the 

low type and spinning coarse-to-medium counts. 

It was indicated that a considerable economic ad- 

vantage was obtainable through the strategic 

blending of various grades and staples of cotton 
over a range considerably wider than that gener- 
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ally considered practical in the industry. Tables, 
graphs, and a few references are included. (See 
also TTD: 3, 250.) 


Portable vacuum card stripper. Anon. Textile In- 
dustries 112, 106 (Nov. 1948). 

A brief description of a portable machine for 

stripping woolen, worsted, cotton, asbestos, and 

waste by vacuum is given. The stripper can 

handle up to 15 sets of cards and reduces strip- 

ping time by two-thirds. 


Doffer comb drive. Anon. Textile Industries 112, 
135 (Nov. 1948). 

Features of a new type doffer comb drive are 

described. 


Cotton opening and cleaning problems, Anon. Am. 
Wool Cotton Reptr. 62, 11-12 (Nov. 11, 1948) ; 
11-12 (Nov. 18, 1948). 

A summary of a discussion on the opening and 

cleaning of cotton at the Eastern Carolina divi- 

sion of the Southern Textile Association includes 

equipment in use, grade and staple of cotton used, 
operating procedures, costs, etc. 


Fiber cutter. Anon. Textile Age 12, 66, 68, 70 
(Nov. 1948). 

A new fiber cutter that is designed for cutting 

rayon, silk, flax, jute, wool, and cotton into lengths 

required for flock, mixed spinning, etc. is de- 

scribed. 


Staple cutter equipped with variable speed drive. 

Anon. Textile Industries 112, 167 (Nov. 1948). 
The speed of the feed rolls of fiber cutters is con- 
trolled by a variable speed drive on the improved 
cutters. Any length of cuttings, within wide lim- 
its, can be obtained with this variable drive. 


Carding and combing B 2 


Metallic or flexible wire card clothing. Robt. Z. 
Walker. Textile Bull. 74, 34, 36, 38 (Jan. 
1948). 

The advantages of metallic and flexible wire card 

clothing are reviewed and compared. A definite 

answer as to which is better cannot be given as 
both types of clothing have certain merits which 
would recommend them for certain installations. 





Ball bearing comb box features low maintenance. 
Anon. Textile Industries 112, 111, 113 (Nov. 
1948). 

A brief illustrated description is given of a new 

comb box for cards which has a long comb stroke 

and low maintenance cost. 
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Drafting and roving B 3 
Textile fiber drafting element. John W. Baymiller 





(to Armstrong Cork Co.). USP 2 450 408, 
Oct. 5, 1948. 
This invention provides a lap-resistant textile 
fiber drafting element having a fiber-working 
surface comprising the reaction product of a free 
halogen, e.g., chlorine, and a vulcanized synthetic 
polymerization product of an open chain aliphatic 
conjugated diene, the polymerization product hav- 
ing carbon-to-carbon double bonds. 
Spinning B 4 





Reinforced plastic bobbin construction. Jesse R. 
Moss (to Plasticbilt Corp.). USP 2 453 247, 
Nov Y, 1948. 

This invention provides a bobbin for use with 

synthetic yarns, having Bakelite heads and a hol- 

low Bakelite barrel. The barrel, however, is of 

laminated construction, the outer layer being a 


thin wall of Bakelite tubing pressed onto a rein- 
forcing metallic sleeve. The heads are concentri- 
cally drilled and counterbored and the metallic 
sleeve is upset in the counterbore at each end, 
providing a rigid unitary construction. The me- 
tallic sleeve is internally threaded at each end of 
its bore and a flanged plug of Bakelite, which may 
be of the laminated cloth-base variety, is screwed 
into each end of the metallic sleeve until the flange 
on the plug fills the remaining space in the count- 
erbore of each bobbin head. To provide perma- 
nent retention, the plugs are cemented into the 
sleeve. A bobbin so constructed has no exposed 
metallic surfaces subject to corrosion, and is ex- 
tremely light, strong and durable. Spools, reels, 
pirns, or similar devices, may be made in a like 
manner. 


Prince-Smith centrifugal worsted yarn spinning sys- 
tem. The Technical Staff, Prince-Smith & 
Stells Ltd. Can. Textile J. 65, 44-6, 48 (Oct. 


15, 1948). : 
This is a description of the new roving, spinning, 
and twisting method announced by Prince-Smith 
& Stells Ltd. (England). The method employs 
centrifugal spinning of dry yarn and is revolu- 
tionary in many respects. 


System for centrifugal spinning of woolen, worsted, 
cotton yarns. Anon. Textile. Industries 112, 
105-6 (Nov. 1948). 

All qualities, counts, and types of yarn may be 

produced on one spinning frame in the centrifu- 

gal system of spinning dry yarns. The dry spun 
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yarn may be removed from the container in a 
usable form of package. The system includes 
twisting and drawing machinery as well as the 
spinning machinery. A diagrammatic sketch of 
the method of spinning is given. 


Preventing roving from unwinding when frames are 
idle. S. G. Tabor. Textile Industries 112, 
88 (Nov. 1948). 
Due to the vibration in a spinning room the rov- 
ing in the upper level of the creel will unwind 
down to the back of the roll stands and weight 
levers when the frame is stopped. A suggested 
method for overcoming this trouble is to install 
new porcelain steps in the middle creel board 
about 114” off center so that the bobbin will be at 
a slight angle instead of plumb. 


Method and apparatus for stripping yarn packages. 
Columbus C. Summer. USP 2 453 603, Nov. 9, 
1948. 

This invention provides an apparatus for strip- 
ping unused roving from a skewer and disinte- 
grating the fibers for subsequent reprocessing. 
The apparatus comprises means for holding for 
rotation a plurality of skewers, each having a rov- 
ing thereon, a tube through which the end of the 
roving is led, a pipe having an open end extend- 
ing into the tube and having its other end con- 
nected to a suitable source of compressed air, 
whereby the stream of compressed air passing 
through the tube will unwind the roving from 
fhe skewer and disintegrate the same. The fibers 
thus disintegrated are collected in a container 
situated at the end of the tube. 


Spindle bracket for throwing frames. Anon. Tex- 
tile Industries 112, 109 (Nov. 1948). 

A new spindle bracket for throwing frames con- 

sists of a slide for carrying the spindle toward 

and away from the driving belt and a simple 

coil spring for providing even tension. 


Warp or weft spinning? Arne Johnels. Textil och 
Konfektion 5, 164-5, 172-3 (Aug. 1948); in 
Swedish. 

The question of whether a cotton mill should go 

in for both warp and weft spinning is discussed. 

If coarse and medium-coarse yarns are manufac- 

tured, and provided the equipment for warp spin- 

ning is up-to-date, and automatic winding, spool- 
ing and weaving is employed, then warp spinning 
alone with subsequent winding and spooling of 
the weft-yarn should prove the most practical. 


Handbook of cotton spinning. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. PB L 70405. 325 unnumbered 
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frames in FIAT Microfilm Reel CC 90, 1938- 
41. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 174 (July 11, 
1947). Microfilm $6.00, Enlargement print 
$32.50; in German. 


French-type worsted spinner. Anon. Textile In- 
dustries 112, 94 (Nov. 1948). 

Features of a French-type worsted ring spinning 

frame that is capable of producing the complete 

range of yarns, including the fine counts, are de- 

scribed. 


Ring spinning worsted yarn. Bertil Melin. Tids. 

Textilteknik 6, 139-41 (Oct. 1948) ; in Danish. 
This is a description of an exhaust arrangement 
for the ring spinning of worsted yarn invented by 
the author. 


Process for twisting threadlike substances. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application 
I 69770 VII/29a, June 4, 1941. PB L 66848; 
frames 4356-4362. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
69 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


B 5 


Yarn feed control in twisting machine. U. S. Tex- 
tile Machine Co. Australian P. 129 125, Nov. 
8, 1945. 
In a yarn twisting and winding machine a break- 
age detecting unit comprises a driving drum, a 
yarn take-up roll frictionally connected with the 
drum and a pivoted lever carrying a breakage de- 
tecting guide, at one end, and a pivoted element 
at the other end, adapted to be inserted between 
the drum and the yarn take-up roll, thereby lift- 
ing from the drum when a breakage occurs in a 
yarn. 


Winding and spooling 





Core for yarn or thread packages and method of 
making the same. Jos. E. A. Blanchet (to 
Sonoco Products Co.). USP Re 23 046, Oct. 
26, 1948. 

This invention provides a paper core for a yarn 
or thread package comprising a convolutely wound 
tube with inturned end portions, the inturned 
portion at one end of the tube having a frusto- 
conical surface of sufficient length, measured ax- 
ially of the tube, to grip a correspondingly tapered 
spindle end and to adequately support the core 
and a thread package on such spindle, and the in- 
turned portion at the other end comprising a rein- 
forcing rib or bead. 


Tensioning device. E. J. Brooks. Australian P. 
128 056, May 31, 1946. 
To maintain a desired braking force independent- 
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ly of winding speed, a tensioning device comprises 
a container for liquid, a paddle wheel mounted on 
a shaft for rotation therein, with its lower peri- 
phery partly immersed in said liquid and a pulley 
over which the thread is wound. 


Textile apparatus. Elmer R. Stahl, Frank W. 
Schulte & Wm. J. Elvin (to Camille Dreyfus). 
Can. P. 444-471, Oct. 7, 1947. 

See USP 2 398 473, Apr. 16, 1946 (TTD: $3, 274). 


Winding thread, wire and the like. The United 
Wire Works Ltd. Australian P. 127 972, Apr. 
29, 1946. 

To wind thread, wire and the like at a constant 
linear speed, a winding spindle is driven by a 
permanent magnet coupling comprising one or 
more rotatable permanent magnets mounted on a 
carrier attached to a shaft driven by a pulley. 
The spindle carries a disc of conducting metal 
mounted thereon with its face in close proximity 
to the active pole faces of the magnets and is 
mounted in bearings in a screwed sleeve by which 
the air gap between the disc and the magnets may 
be varied to vary the torque transmitted by the 
coupling. 


Winding machine. Chas. D. Jencks (to Walter 

Kidde & Co.). Can. P. 446 013, Jan. 6, 1948. 
This invention provides a yarn winding machine 
comprising a rotatable package support and a 
thread guide mounted for longitudinal and trans- 
verse movements one with respect to the other, 
a rotary feeler mounted adjacent to the surface 
of a package being wound on said support and 
rotated from time to time by contact with the 
package, and an electrically operated source of 
power connected in circuit with said feeler, hav- 


- ing mechanical connection with said thread guide 


and being controlled by rotary movement of said 
feeler. 


Yarn feed for twisting machines. Clayborn F. 
Powell (to Branson Co.). USP 2 454 405, Nov. 
23, 1948. 
This invention provides a positive and proved 
feeding apparatus for moving a core member 
through one or more hollow spindles while yarn 
is wrapped around the core member, and feeding 
it onto a take-up package by a positive feeding 
action, which will prevent slippage and give a 
uniform tension to the finished product as it is 
being manufactured and passed onto a receiving 
package. 


Yarn support. Albert W. Keight (to Celanese 
Corp. of Am.). USP 2 450 966, Oct. 12, 1948. 
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This patent claims a yarn package support having 
a barrel comprising a hollow tube cylindrically 


shaped along the major portion of its length and 
conically shaped along the remainder of its length. 
The conically shaped portion flares outward to- 
wards one end of the barrel; at the other end of 
the barrel is a flange, and a hollow tube within 


and spaced from the interior of the barrel, a por- 
tion thereof extending beyond the conically shaped 
portion of the barrel, the extending portion com- 
prising means for receiving a magazine wrap or 
transfer tail. 


B 7 


Composite rayon rubber products. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd. Australian P. 127 953, June 5, 1945. 


Special yarns 





To improve cohesion between rayon yarn and 
rubber compositions, a vulcanizable rubber is 
applied to an assemblage of yarns formed from 
viscose containing a synthetic resin obtained by 
the condensation of formaldehyde with a poly- 


hydric phenol having hydroxy] groups in the meta 
position to one another. Preferably the resin 
forms not more than 2% of the viscose. 


B 8 


Braiding machine lubrication. C. P. Park. Aus- 
tralian P. 128 352, Dec. 15, 1945. 


Yarn products 





The operative driving parts of a braiding or like 
machine of the kind having bobbin carriers work- 
ing in a serpentine slot are substantially enclosed 
in a casing, through which lubricant is circulated 
to lubricate all the moving parts without wast- 
age, and wherein is a passage-way from which 
the lubricant is excluded to enable the working 
material to be passed therethrough. A pump de- 
livers lubricant to the upper part of the casing 
from a filtered reservoir to which the lubricant 
returns from the casing through overflow pipe, an 
upstanding portion of the casing providing a 
passage from which the lubricant is excluded. In 
a modification, the top plate may itself form a 
shallow tray mounted above the casing. 


New non-twist thread. Anon. Am. Wool Cotton 
Reptr. 62,119 (Nov. 25, 1948). 


Monocord, a new thread that eliminates the spirals 
and ridges of twisted thread, is neither a mono- 
filament, nor a coated nor a resin treated thread. 
Nymo, the first Monocord manufactured on a com- 
mercial scale, is made up of an untwisted bundle 


of nylon fibers, welded together to form a thread 
of one cord. 
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Splicing rope. Am. Chain & Cable Co. Inc. Aus- 
tralian P. 127 727, Jan. 7, 1946. 

A method of connecting 2 rope sections comprises 
arranging the separate strands of one rope sec- 
tion helically around the other rope section in the 
valleys between the strands thereof and binding 
said seperate strands to the body of the rope sec- 
tion. A loop is formed by separating the strands 
at the end of a rope, cutting off the core, arrang- 
ing the strands helically around the body of the 
rope in the valleys between the strands thereof 
and crimping over the strands collars spaced suf- 
ficiently apart to allow a snubbing action of the 
strands about the body of the rope. In a modifica- 
tion, the strands may be divided into 2 parts and 
each part re-laid helically about the other part and 
about the body of the rope. 


Surgical sutures. J. O. Bower. Australian P. 128 
365, Nov. 15, 1944. 

Normal unclotted blood constituents (essentially 
including hemoglobin), either form the body of 
the suture itself or an impregnant for an organic 
suture. Methods of preparation comprise immers- 
ing organic sutures in a liquid containing normal 
blood constituents, including hemoglobin, until 
the liquid is absorbed, and spinning sutures from 
a solution containing normal blood constituents 
including hemoglobin (and preferably also cell 
wall tissue-stroma). 


Treatment of yarns or cords comprising cellulose fila- 
ents. Jas. W. Illingworth, Sutton Coldfield & 
Leslie F. Pickup (to Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp.). USP 2 453 013, Nov. 2, 1948. 

For imparting increased extensibility to cotton 

tire cords, or yarns, a load is applied while sub- 

jecting the wetted cord, or yarn, to the action of 
steam, and submitting the elongated cord, or yarn, 
to a further steaming operation while applying 

a load less than the first load. The load applied 

during retraction may be not more than 1% of 

the load applied to elongate the cord, or yarn. 

Data are presented showing that the process gives 

a cotton cord with an extensibility that does not 

vary greatly according to the moisture content 

of the cord. 


Behavior of rayon tire cord during latex dipping. 
H. H. Gillman & Ray Thomas, Gates Rubber 
Co. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 40, 1237-42 (July 
1948). . 

Rayon cord, used extensively in GR-S tires be- 

cause of the tendency toward temperature rise, 

requires pretreatment such as latex dipping to 
bond the smooth rayon to the rubber. To investi- 
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gate latex dipping, 2 rayon cords were continuous- 
ly dipped in latex, passed through squeeze rolls, 
and dried. One cord, finished with a sulfonated 
oil, was fast-wetting-out; the other, finished with 
a waxy fat ester, was slow-wetting. Both cords 
tended to pick up water from the latex so that its 
concentration increased, but at decidedly different 
rates. Sulfonated oil cord showed higher solids 
pickup, and consequently greater adhesion, while 
staple fiber sulfonated oil cord was higher yet, 
probably because of its fuzzy surface. Increasing 
concentration and viscosity of the latex increased 
solids pickup. Particle size and surface tension of 
the latex had little effect. Increasing cord tension 
caused decreased pickup, leveling off at high ten- 
sions. Increasing speed of dipping increased pick- 
up, while the effect of contact time was complex 
and uncertain. 


Flex life of passenger tires: relationship of rayon tire 
cord dip pickup and cord adhesion. R. T. 
Murphy, L. M. Baker & R. Reinhardt, Jr., 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. Ind. Eng. Chem- 
istry 40, 2292-5 (Dec. 1948). 

Experimental tires were made on factory-scale 
equipment with rayon cord coated with several 
formulas of reclaimed rubber dispersion—GR-S 
Type III latex—casein adhesive. The life of these 
tires under high-flex running conditions was 
studied to determine its relation to dip pickup of 
solids and single-cord adhesion. Results indicate 
longer life with lower amounts of deposited solids, 
in spite of lower single cord adhesion. This was 
attributed to irregularities in the solid deposit 
occurring at the filling yarns with heavy deposits 
which promoted cord failure at these points. 


B 9 


Fibre reinforced plaster sheet. F. W. Williams & 
Co. Pty. Ltd. Australian P. 128 845, Oct. 17, 


1944, 


Yarn applications 





A plaster mix is poured onto a casting table, spun 


fiber strands in spaced relationship substantially 
longitudinally and transversely to form a lattice 
network are placed thereon, additional plaster 
mix is poured on this, and the whole allowed to 
dry. The spun fibers may be secured at their 
points of intersection by adhesive. The spaces 
between the fiber strands have an aggregate area 
greater than the strands themselves and the fiber, 
which may be of one or more kinds, may be press- 
ed into the plaster mix. The plaster may be orna- 
mented by contact with a pattern on the casting 
table floor. Additional layers of fibers and plaster 
may be superimposed. 
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I. 8. O. discusses definition of rayon and yarn num- 
bering systems. A. G. Scroggie, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 
41-2 (Nov. 1948). 

This is a review of the discussions on 1) The 
Definition of Rayon, and 2) A Universal Yarn 
Numbering System, which took place at the Inter- 
national Standards Organization conference held 
at Buxton, England, June, 1948. The Grex and gK 
systems of yarn numbering were compared and 
discussed with reference to the adoption of a uni- 
versal system. All delegations at the conference 
agreed that a universal system should be direct, 
decimalized, and based on metric units. The 
controversy relating to the use of the word “ray- 
on” is discussed briefly. The French delegation 
proposed the word “fibranne” as a generic term 
for staple rayon fiber. The use of the word “es- 
tron” is also commented upon briefly as a name 
for the cellulose ester type of yarn. 

NUMBERING OF YARNS AND THREADS. Hans Bat- 
tenschlag. Stuttgart-S, Konradin Verlag-Rob- 
ert Kohlhammer. 91 pp.; Price: $1.50; in 
German. 

Reviewed in Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 104 (Nov. 

1948). 


FABRIC PRODUCTION Cc 
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Starch compositions capable of forming water-solu- 
ble derivatives. Fredrik A. Méller & Jan Lol- 
kema (to Naamlooze Vennootschap: W. A. 
Scholten’s Chemische Fabrieken). USP 2 451 
686, Oct. 19, 1948. 


Yarn preparation 





‘A cold-swelling starch is mixed with either an 


esterifying or an etherifying agent and an alkali 

in the dry state. Upon the addition of water and 

heating, starch esters, or ethers, are formed which 

may be used as sizing agents, printing paste thick- 

eners, or binding and adhesive agents. Several ex- 

amples are given. 

VBS 

Process for sizing and finishing fibers. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
71016 IVd/8k, Dec. 2, 1941. PB L 68827; 
frames 5413-5416. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
78 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 

Process for sizing fibers. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G. Ger. patent application I 72334 IVd/8k, 
May 27, 1942. PB L 75711; frames 6556-6560. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 88 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 
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Process for sizing fibers. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G. Ger. patent application I 72372 IVd/8k, 
May 27, 1942. PB L 75712; frames 6561-6562. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 88 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 


Why cover slasher cylinders? J. J. Sussmuth. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 49-50 (Nov. 1948). 


To reduce baking, scorching and puffing up of 
individual ends when a rayon warp comes in con- 
tact with the first cylinder of a slasher, the drying 


surface area of the cylinder can be covered with 
heavy cloth. This results in less stiffness of the 


sized threads, and less broken ends because weak 
spots in the yarn are not scorched and torn under 
the stretch. To compensate for the reduction of 
drying surface on the covered cylinder, subsequent 
cylinders can be maintained at higher tempera- 
tures. A coarse, porous covering should be used 
to facilitate drying. 

CAC 


High-speed dryer for slashers. Anon. Teztile In- 
dustries 112, 102 (Nov. 1948). 


A new high-speed dry box for slashers is described 

and illustrated, and a schematic diagram showing 

the principles of operation is given. 

High speed warper features uniform density. Anon. 
Textile Industries 112, 167 (Nov. 1948). 

Among the many new features of a new type of 


warper, the use of hydraulic cylinders to pro- 
duce uniform yarn density on the beam is dis- 
cussed. The warper is adaptable for either cot- 
ton or synthetic yarns. 


Beaming or warping machine. Fritz Lambach. 
USP 2 450 431, Oct. 5, 1948. 


A beaming or warping machine is provided which 
éomprises a beam-engaging means by which beams 
of different dimensions may be readily gripped 
and connected with the driving means, an efficient 
locking device for holding a swingable support 


carrying a beam in its upper operative position, 
and means for preventing damage to the teeth 
of a gear drive of the beam during the lifting of 
its swingable support carrying the beam. 


Automatic stop mechanism for warpers. John S. 
Seney (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 
USP 2 450 996, Oct. 12, 1948. 

This invention provides an automatic stop motion 

for machines handling moving thread sheets, such 

as warpers and slashers. A traversing head, 
adapted to span two threads of the sheet, passes 
through the space left by a missing or loose yarn, 
actuating an electronic circuit which stops the 
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machine. The traverse mechanism is actuated by 
a reversible motor and attendant switches. Means 
are provided by which, at the end of the return 
stroke of the traverse mechanism, the stop motion 
automatically checks itself and stops the machine 
if the stop motion is not in working order. 

VBS 


Warp yarn compressing spooler. Ezekiel J. Wil- 
son (to F. C. Huyck & Sons). USP 2 452 819, 
Nov. 2, 1948. 

A warp yarn compressing spooler is provided by 
means of which the yarns are laid with absolute 
uniformity on the spool. The cheeses formed by 
the separate yarns, as they are laid on the spool, 
will lie against each other throughout, and cheeses 
adjacent to the heads or flanges of the spool will 
lie against the flanges, thus avoiding gaps between 
the cheeses, or between the end cheeses and the 
spool flanges. Yarn guides are also provided that 
will run in contact with the surface of the yarn 
wound on the spool so that the yarns guided 
thereby will be positively carried through to the 
full limits of the traverse or oscillating move- 
ments of the guides. Means are provided for 
pneumatically raising and lowering the compress- 
ing roll thereby varying the pressure exerted on 
the yarn. The completely wound spool may be 
rolled out of the machine after the compressing 
roll has been raised. The yarn guides also serve 
as stop motions in the event of yarn breakage, 
and may be employed to stop the machine auto- 
matically when a predetermined thickness of 
yarn has been wound on the spool. 


Weaving Cc 2 


Check strap. Homer J. Shivell. USP 2 452 690, 
Nov. 2, 1948. 

A check strap for use with automatic looms, par- 
ticularly the new high speed looms, is described. 
Ventilated openings are provided in those parts 
of the check strap loop which are subjected to 
impact, flexing, and friction in the picker stick 
checking action. The movement of these strap 
parts in the picker stick checking action effects 
a circulation of air through the openings and thus 
carries away the excess heat developed. Deteriora- 
tion of the strap from overheating is thereby pre- 
vented. 


Control for stopping looms. Jos. M. Godreau. USP 
2 452 648, Nov. 2, 1948. . 

In automatic looms, which are caused to stop 

when the filling fails, a control is provided to 

delay the movement of the shipper handle in its 
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travel from operating position to inoperating posi- 
tion so that the shuttle will take one more pick 
and come to rest at the shipper handle end of the 
lay. This is accomplished by means of a hook 
which catches the shipper handle and retains it 
until the filling motion has returned from a posi- 
tion which causes release of the shipper handle. 
The device may be attached to existing looms. 


American-made Swiss weaving machine. Anon. Tex- 
tile Industries 112, 95 (Nov. 1948). 

An American-made Swiss weaving machine em- 

ploys a warp beam, warp stop motion, harness and 

heddles, reed, and sand roll. It is capable of weav- 

ing a fabric 110” wide. 


Picker spindle. Saml. W. LaRocque (to The La- 
Rocque Mfg. Co., Inc.). USP 2 452 771, Nov. 
2, 1948. 
A hollow spindle having an oil dispersing orifice is 
provided for the lubrication of the picker sleeve. 
A continuous yarn strand wick projecting through 
the orifice touches the interior of the picker sleeve, 
and means are provided for the picker spindle to 
compress the outer ends of the wick against the 
picker sleeve, squeezing lubricant from the end 
of the wick and thereby increasing the flow of 
lubricating fluid. 


Check for picker stick of looms. Felix H. Pressley. 
USP 2 452 955, Nov. 2, 1948. 
A bracket is mounted on the sword near its longi- 
tudinal center, a brake drum with internal ratchet 
teeth is mounted on the bracket so that it can be 
rotated, a brake band is mounted upon the bracket 
and around the drum. A pivoted lever is arranged 
near the brake drum and a pawl is mounted on 
the lever to engage the ratchet teeth on the drum. 
A plate with openings is secured to the picker 
stick and a yoke is provided to receive the picker 
stick and to connect with the lever. The device 
travels with the sword and does not interfere 
with the operation of the pick arm. It exerts a 
braking action against the outward movement of 
the picker stick, but leaves it free for inward 
movement. It also prevents rebound of the shuttle. 


Loom shuttle swell. [Binder.] S. Marco. Austral- 
ian P. 127 848, Mar. 22, 1946. 

A loom shuttle swell [shuttle binder] is pivotally 

connected by links to a support so that it has a 

parallel or substantially parallel motion in rela- 

tion to the position in which it has been set. 


Whip roll stop motion. Paul Matweeff. USP 2 453 
145, Nov. 9, 1948. 
This invention provides means whereby the loom 
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will be stopped in response to objectionably low 
or high tension of the warp ends and before dam- 
age to either the warp ends or the cloth can occur. 
This is accomplished by an electrical contact 
member movable in accordance with the move- 
ments of the whip roll, and 2 other electrical con- 
tact members cooperating with the whip roll con- 
tact member in such manner that excessive travel 
of the whip roll in either direction will cause op- 
eration of the knock-off motion of the loom. 


Weave room inspection of new warps. H. E. Wen- 
rich. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 69-70 (Sept. 
1948). 

Suggestions are given for procedures and tech- 

niques to be used in the inspection of new warps. 


New line of Swiss machines for warp preparation. 
Anon. Textile Industries 112, 147, 151 (Nov. 
1948). 

A review of some of the developments in Swiss 

machinery in the past year, includes discussions 

of: a warp tying machine, the “Turicum” Reach- 
ing-In machine, a dropper-pinning machine, the 

“Gentsch” warp leasing machine, a denting ma- 

chine, a slub catcher and yarn clearer, a thread 

tension gage, and an evenness tester. 


Knitting Cc 3 
Art of ornamented knitted article manufacture. 
Emery F. Wirtz (to Zwicker Knitting Mills). 
USP 2 452 707, Nov. 2, 1948. 
This invention is an improvement on USP 2 427 
891, Sept. 23, 1947 (See TTD: 5, 514). It provides 
knitted articles having mock cable stitching areas 
that are entirely machine fashioned. The mock 
cable effect is produced by Jacquard machine knit- 





_ ing; certain elastic threads or strands are ma- 


chine-knit with other strands so that the contrac- 
tion of the elastic strands bunches the areas ad- 
jacent thereto to produce the embossed or out- 
standing knit areas which simulate mock stitch- 


ing. 


Stocking heel. E. W. Boedeker. Australian P. 127 
443, July 14, 1945. 
A stocking has certain marginal edge wales ex- 
tending down the leg portion, around the heel 
portion, and for the length of the foot portion, the 
heel portion being knitted with a reinforced 
thread and being provided with a gore formed by 
aligned apertures beginning at the start of the 
heel and extending substantially equi-distant from 
the heel edge. Heel narrowing is formed in the 
heel for a predetermined distance causing certain 
wales to terminate therein. The gore terminates 
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substantially at the course where the heel nar- 
rowing terminates; reinforcing thread of the heel 
extends inwardly of the start of the gore for 
strengthening the stocking adjacent to the gore. 


Knitting a heel. Scott & Williams, Inc. Australian 
P. 127 553, Nov. 5, 1945. 


In a circular knit hosiery, a heel is formed by mak- 


ing a progressively narrowed gusset on less than 
half of the wales of the leg, thereafter making a 
second gusset by knitting a course in all gusset 
wales plus a few wales on each end of the group, 
and progressively narrowing the second gusset. 
The narrowing is continued beyond the point 
where it stopped in the first gusset, whereby an 
extended low heel is produced. 


Full-fashioned hosiery knitting. Anon. Am. Wool 
Cotton Reptr. 62, 65-6 (Nov. 18, 1948). 


The basic parts of the multiple head full-fashioned 
hosiery machine and their operation are discussed. 
Hosiery of finer, more elastic and uniform texture 
is produced on full-fashioned machines due to the 


nature of the knitting and the construction of the 


needles 

The production of hosiery on the full fashioned knit- 
ting machine. Leo Jellig. Tids. Textilteknik 6, 
7-12 (Jan.-Feb. 1948) ; in Danish. 


A historical review of hosiery manufacture is 
given, and the production of full fashioned hosiery 
is considered in detail. 


Method and machine for making wrapped terry 
hosiery. Interwoven Stocking Co. Australian 
P. 127 504, July 17, 1945. 
A method of knitting fine-gage seamless terry 
hosiery comprises knitting a tubular seamless sec- 
fion of fabric to form a leg portion while feeding 
a wrap yarn to selected needles to produce a wrap 
embroidery pattern, knitting an integral tubular 
seamless section of fabric to form a sole portion 
and an instep portion while feeding wrap yarn to 
selected needles forming the instep to produce a 
combination of said pattern in the instep portion, 
neurrently feeding terry thread to needles 


and ci 
the sole, and manipulating said needles 


forming 

and associated instrumentalities to produce a terry 
fabric in said sole portion. Seamless hosiery pro- 
duced by the method and a knitting machine are 


also described and claimed. 


Australian P. 128 766, 


Knitting. Hemphill Co. 
July 12, 1946. 
A method of knitting a stocking upon a circular 


» machine includes the steps of feeding a 
arn to a plurality of consecutive, selected 


knitting 
wrap 
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needles feeding a second wrap yarn to at least one 
of the selected needles while maintaining the first 
wrap yarn upon the latches of the said needles 
feeding body yarn to all of the needles and knit- 
ting all of the yarns simultaneously at the same 
point. A knitted stocking produced by the method 
is described and claimed. 


Knitted fabric and process of making same. Arthur 
J. Cobert (to Burlington Mills Corp.). USP 
2 452 835, Nov. 2, 1948. 


“A non-run elastic fabric and method of making 
same are described. The fabric, made on a flat 
knitting machine, has certain of the stitches, at 
determined points of location, made in the form 
of locked stitches or knots to render the fabric 
run-resisting or runproof. The method of pro- 
ducing the locked stitch, or loop, consists in draw- 
ing a partial plain loop of a course through an ad- 
jacent plain loop in the same course, releasing the 
adjacent plain loop from its needle, and impaling 
the partial plain loop upon this needle. 


Knitted fabric and process of making some. Arthur 
J. Cobert (to Burlington Mills Corp.). USP 
2 452 836, Nov. 2, 1948. 


This invention relates a stocking blank and meth- 
od of making same whereby the blank can be com- 
pletely knit on a single machine, and a novel and 
well-fitting heel-forming portion produced. 


Knit fabric with gathers therein. Bernard Sapin. 
USP 2 453 542, Nov. 9, 1948. 


This invention provides a knitted fabric having 
one or more gathered surface portions or sections 
formed without sewing of the fabric or the use of 
elastic. This is accomplished by dropping the half 
cardigan stitches, in a cardigan knit fabric, in 
selected laterally spaced wales or areas of the 
fabric, according to the desired design. As a re- 
sult of dropping the half cardigan stitches in an 
area of the fabric located between undropped half 
cardigan stitches, gathers are produced in the 
area of the dropped half cardigan stitches as a 
result of the release of the excess yarn introduced 
in the fabric during the knitting thereof for pro- 
ducing the half cardigan stitches. 


New Supreme machines. Anon. Textile Industries 
112, 189, 191 (Nov. 1948). 


Features of the model SA and SA/ROF machines, 
which are latch needle, sinker top, jersey and pat- 
tern wheel circular knitting machines, are dis- 
cussed. Improvements on the model MJ jersey 
knitting machine are also described. 
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Raschel type warp knitter. Anon. Teztile Indus- 

tries 112, 191, 193 (Nov. 1948). 
Improvements on the Raschel type warp knitting 
machine which uses latch needles and operates 
through a precision built “Trick Plate” are re- 
viewed. Two new attachments of special interest 
include a sinker bar and a chopper bar. 


Warp knitting machine. Fritz Lambach. USP 2 
452 579, Nov. 2, 1948. 

This invention relates particularly to “Kayloom 
Machines,” and provides for the knitting opera- 
tions of the needles, warp guides, and filler sink- 
ers to be performed during a full revolution of the 
main shaft through an angle of 360°, instead of 
180° as heretofore. The laying of the filler thread 
may be carried out during a portion of the full 
revolution of the main shaft, which may be ro- 
tated at high speed. 

Carrier for knitting machines. Martin Jauch. USP 

2 453 513, Nov. 9, 1948. 

This invention provides a carrier for knitting 
machines in which a thread-guiding tube consists 
of a body portion of flexible tubing, one end of 
which has secured thereto a thread-guiding nozzle 
and the other end of which body portion has a 
tubular connection secured to a button member 
which has a cylindrical portion slightly larger in 
circumference than that of a receiving hole ar- 
ranged in the carrier, to obtain a frictional hold 
of the button member with the body portion of the 
carrier. The tubular connection extends through 
the button member and preferably extends beyond 
the same in a flared thread inlet portion for the 
passage of the thread passing along the top of the 
carrier. The thread-guiding tube can be readily 
detached and replaced. 


Loop cutter. John N. Gilbreath. Can. P. 444396, - 


Oct. 7, 1947. 
See USP 2 411 259, Nov. 19, 1946 (TTD: 4, 54). 


Patterning mechanism of flat single bed knitting ma- 
chine. Gustav Huber (to Kangol Wear, Ltd.). 
USP 2 453 629, Nov. 9, 1948. 

This patent claims a controlling mechanism for 

the knitting needles of a flat bed knitting machine 

of the type used for knitting berets and similarly 

shaped articles, said mechanism comprising a 

series of pivotally mounted 2-armed levers, one 

end of each lever being normally adjacent to the 
end of a needle, an intermittently rotated cylinder 
having a plurality of longitudinal grooves spaced 

at equal distances apart around its periphery, a 

series of flats arranged as an endless band pass- 

ing over the said cylinder, the width of each flat 
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being equal to the pitch of the grooves in the peri- 
phery of the cylinder. Means are provided for 
registering the flats over the grooves in the cylin- 
der as each groove is below the opposite ends of 
the 2-armed levers to the ends adjacent to the 
needles. Each flat is provided with transverse pat- 
terning slots through which the end of each 2- 
armed lever corresponding to a needle not to be 
operated according to the pattern will fall into the 
grove in the cylinder to remove the other end away 
from the end of the needle and a bar having a to 
and fro movement which engages the 2-armed 
levers, which have remained stationary through 
their ends not falling into the groove in the cylin- 
der,-and causes them to operate the corresponding 
needles. 


Patterning mechanism. William Cotton Ltd. Aus- 
tralian P. 127 649, July 31, 1945. 

In a straight bar knitting machine a set of indi- 
vidually movable patterning members are associ- 
ated with a set of actuating members, each being 
selectively movable between alternative positions 
to engage the noses of the patterning members at 
least one patterning device such as series of discs 
being provided for operating the actuating mem- 
bers through the levers. 


‘‘Cosella’’ sock lining sewing machine. Moenus 
Schuhmaschinen Fabrik A. G. PB L 73812. 
FIAT Microfilm Reel P 43, 1930-39; frames 1- 
198. 198 pp. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 107 
(July 11, 1947). Microfilm $2.75, Enlargement 
print $20.00; in German. 


New stop motions for circular machines. Anon. Tez- 
tile Industries 112, 181, 183 (Nov. 1948). 
Some details of 3 stop motions designed for the 
Scott & Williams Model HH hosiery machine, the 
Komet machine, and Jacquard knitting machines 

are discussed. 


Stop motion for circular machines. Anon. Teztile 
Industries 112, 194 (Nov. 1948). 
A new stop motion for circular knitting machines 
is controlled by the tension of the individual 
threads of yarn. When a strand breaks, hangs, or 
runs out, the tension on the stop motion is chang- 
ed, and an electrical contact stops the machine. 
In addition, the mechanism rings a bell and 
switches on a light as a signal to the operator. 


Wrap spindle. Hemphill Co. Australian P. 127 
485, July 20, 1945. 

To allow wrapping of the same needles in recip- 

rocatory knitting, a shogging [racking] means 

for a wrapping spindle comprises a pin extending 
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from the wrapping shaft through a slot in the 


sleeve. The sleeve is vertically movable by the 
blocks sliding in a groove and operable by a pat- 
tern drum to raise and lower the sleeve, thereby 
shogging [racking] the shaft in a desired direc- 
tion. A mechanism for moving the wrap feeding 
fingers in and out of the feeding position is also 
described. 


Special fabrics C 4 

Textile material. Cyril M. Croft, Walter H. Hindle 
& Robt. W. Pinault (to Camille Dreyfus). 
Can. P. 446 050, Jan. 6, 1948. 

See USP 2 391 950, Jan. 1, 1946 (TTD: 8,123). 





Method of making elastic fabrics. Boutwell H. Fos- 
ter (to U. S. Rubber Co.). USP 2 450 948, 
Oct. 12, 1948. 

A method is described whereby a loosely con- 

structed fabric, which is to be provided with a 

rubber backing, may be easily condensed either in 

one or both directions so that either dimension is 
reduced by as much as 60%, or more, and retained 
in this condensed condition until the desired layer 
of rubber is firmly bonded thereto. The means 
employed to contract the fabric may be easily dis- 
posed of so that the fabric and rubber sheet are 
capable of being stretched together. The process 
comprises forming a composite yarn by twisting 
together an ordinary yarn and a smaller, heat- 
shrinkable, continuous resinous filament. The yarn 
is woven into a fabric, then heated, the rubber 

backing applied, and the whole subjeeted to a 

treatment which destroys the resinous filament. 


Modified nylon articles. Imperial Chemical Indus- 

tries Ltd. Australian P. 129 122, Oct. 16, 1945. 
The production of elastic articles from nylon com- 
prises heating the filaments, fabric and like shaped 
articles derived from nylon, the said articles hav- 
ing been completely or partially oriented by draw- 
ing and having been thereafter disoriented, for 
example, by means of a known shrinking treat- 
ment for nylon, in the presence of an alcohol for- 
maldehyde and an acidic catalyst, the formalde- 
hyde being in the form of a vapor. The shrunk 
articles are preferably first impregnated with the 
catalyst and then heated whilst exposed to for- 
maldehyde and the alcohol, both in the form of a 
vapor. A volatile monohydric alcohol is used and 
the heating is effected under substantially anhy- 
drous conditions. 


Embroidery machine. Bruno G. Fortuna & Emil 
Helliker. USP 2 454379, Nov. 23, 1948. 
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For the so-called Swiss embroidering machines, 
this invention provides a resilient connection be- 
tween the driver bar and platen rod which fixes 
the rod firmly against movement longitudinal to 
itself by providing the platen rod with 2 small 
recesses on its upper surface. 


Pile fabric. David M. Cooper. USP 2 452 104, Oct. 
26, 1948. 
A fabric made according to this invention consists 
of 2 distinct warps and 3 wefts, one weft being 
interwoven wholly or mainly with one of the warps 
to form the face of the fabric, a second weft being 
interwoven wholly or mainly with the other warp 
to form the back of the fabric, whilst the third 
weft is employed wholly or mainly to bind the 2 
warps together. If desired, the weft which is em- 
ployed wholly or mainly to form the face of the 
fabric may be interwoven at intervals with the 
warp which is employed in the formation of the 
back of the fabric, in which case the weft referred 
to as being employed to bind the warps together 
may be interwoven solely with the warp employed 
to form the face of the fabric. In another modifi- 
cation, 2 of the wefts may be interwoven wholly 
or mainly with the warp utilized to form the face 
of the fabric and the third weft be utilized to 
form with the other warp the back of the fabric 
and be also utilized to bind the 2 warps together. 


Knotted pile fabric. W. T. Picking. Australian P. 
127 929, May 24, 1946. 

A method of weaving comprises the steps of in- 
serting lengths of pile yarn between alternate 
pairs of warps, crossing the pile warps behind 
the inserted pile yarns, beating up the crossed 
warps to grip the inserted yarns, turning up the 
lower ends of “the yarns between the crossed 
warps, and then uncrossing said warps, causing 
them to move the upwardly projecting pile ends 
apart laterally. 


Tape loom. Robt. J. Bartholomew (to Fletcher 

Works, Inc.). USP 2453181, Nov. 9, 1948. 
On a loom used for the weaving of tapes, ribbon 
and webbing, the comb or reed for beating up the 
filling thread is separated from the batten and is 
operated independently thereof in timed relation- 
ship. The shortened stroke of the batten which 
is thus provided permits increased speed of opera- 
tion. 


Inspection and testing C5 


Fabric inspection machine. Anon. Textile Indus- 
tries 112, 139, 143 (Nov. 1948). 
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A new measuring and inspecting machine is de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


Hosiery handling and inspecting apparatus. Edward 

R. Ammon. USP 2 454 622, Nov. 23, 1948. 
A simplified hosiery inspecting procedure is made 
possible by this invention which comprises (1) a 
stocking delivery device, (2) a stocking netting 
device, (3) a counting device, and (4) a tamping 
device. According to the invention the duties of 
an inspection machine operator are confined to 
drawing the stockings onto the inspection form, 
inspecting the stockings, drawing them off, and 
bringing a new dye net into position when a net 
has been filled. 


Fabric applications C 6 


Belting. G. Angus & Co. Ltd. Australian P. 128 
394, Sept. 4, 1945. 

Rubber impregnated belting, manufactured from 
a strip of textile fabric, knitted from lubricated 
rubberized yarn or knitted from unrubberized 
yarn and subsequently rubberized, is stretched to 
a predetermined extent and after a preferred 
preliminary warming to plasticize the rubber, it is 
cured by heat and pressure whilst maintained in 
the stretched condition. The ends of the knitted 
fabric may be homogeneously joined by hand- 
knitting prior to stretching and curing. 





Impregnated cloth of many uses. Anon. Modern 
Plastics 26, 96-97 (Oct. 1948). 

Celastic is essentially a cotton fabric impregnated 

with cellulose nitrate and a fire retardant. On 

application of a suitable solvent, it can be shaped, 

and, on evaporation of the solvent, it hardens to a 

strong, light weight material, as hard as wood. 


It can be drilled, tapped, sanded, or carved. Sev- - 


eral applications are described. 


Reinforced plastic material. Wm. D. Ellis, III. USP 
2 449 595, Sept. 21, 1948. 
The present invention relates to the manufacture 
of reinforced plastics and plastic laminates in 
which the reinforcement is a mat formed of warp 
strands, of loosely interengaged fibers, disposed in 
parallel relation and brought together by filling 
threads which interlace the warp strands. These 
strands are preferably made of cotton but other 
material of mineral, vegetable and animal origin, 
such as hemp, silk, asbestos, wool, and including 
synthetic products such as nylon and rayon, may 
be used. Any suitable plastic, either thermoset- 
ting or thermoplastic, may be employed for im- 
pregnating the web, including both synthetic and 
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natural plastics, such as dispersions of nitro- 
cellulose or other adhesive cellulosic derivatives, 
vinyl type polymers and copolymers, fatty acid 
modified alkyds, the phenolics and ureas and 
shellac. 


Fire hose. Mark Balkin (to The Sillick Holding 
Co. Ltd.). Can. P. 444 461, Oct. 7, 1947. 


See USP 2 392 967, Jan. 15, 1946 (TTD: 8, 128). 


Composite asbestos member. Earl L. Schulman (to 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.). USP 2 454 218, 
Nov. 16, 1948. 

To provide a laminated asbestos member having 

high dielectric breakdown strength, laminations 

of long-fiber woven asbestos fabric are resin im- 

pregnated and a short-fibered asbestos paper, also 

resin impregnated, is disposed between lamina- 
tions of the asbestos fabric. 


Laminated fabrics or sheets. Brit. Artificial Resin 

Co. Ltd. Australian P. 128 653, Sept. 7, 1945. 
A composite laminated material is protected from 
moisture by having the intermediate resin-impreg- 
nated layers of textile fabric, paper, or the like, 
sheathed with an outer layer or layers of a fabric 
which consists of an outer weave of glass filaments 
with an inner interlocking weave of cotton or 
other absorbent fibers, bonded with a water-re- 
sistant thermosetting resin. 


Laminated cellulose fabric plastic product. Z. T. 

Walter. Australian P. 128 848, Mar. 30, 1945. 
A substantially monolithic laminated product is 
produced by impregnating woven fabric sheets 
with ethyl cellulose solution containing a solvent 
for both the ethyl cellulose and fabric, and suc- 
cessively superimposing the impregnated sheets 
on each other, after the impregnating material 
passes from the wet stage to a mass. After allow- 
ing the laminated material to cure, a substantially 
monolithic product, imprevious to water, results. 


Method of making laminated articles. Bakelite Corp. 
Australian P. 129108, Oct. 8, 1945. 
A material is coated with a resinous binder, stack- 
ed in an assembly consisting of alternate layers of 
material and binder and subjected to the simul- 
taneous action of heat and pressure thereby form- 
ing the binder in situ by the reaction of an alpha- 
substituted ethylene compound with a glycol poly- 
ester obtained by the reaction of a glycol with a 
mixture of an olefine-alpha-beta dicarboxylic an- 
hydride and an adduct of an olefine-alpha-beta 
dicarboxylic anhydride with a diolefine. The ma- 
terial may be composed of cellulose products or 
fabrics of glass or cotton whilst the substituted 
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ethylene compound may be a vinyl compound such 
as styrene, the olefine dicarboxylic anhydride may 
be maleic or fumaric anhydrides and the diolefine 
may be butadiene or a terpene. The glycol con- 
tains 2 to 5 C atoms between the hydroxyl group 
and is preferably propylene glycol. 


Ornamental fabric and articles made therefrom. 
Saml. LaFair. USP 2 453 441, Nov. 9, 1948. 


This invention provides an ornamental fabric 
adapted for blanking out in fanciful patterns, such 
as butterflies, leaves, medallions, etc., which may 
be applied to dresses, hats, and the like, as decora- 
tion. A suitable adhesive is applied upon one face 
of a fabric, and upon this is mounted a sheet of 
transparent resinous plastic, which may be plated 


ide with a thin metallic coating to provide 
Flaked tinsel is then dusted upon the 


on one 


a luster 


assembled sheets, adhering to the adhesive ex- 
posed by the perforations of the perforated sheet. 
The fabric thus made may be blanked out in the 
desired patterns. 

STANDARD FINISHING D 





Chlorite bleaching. Peter Fink. Tids. Textilteknik 
6, 146-7 (Oct. 1948). 

This is a discussion of the resistance of stainless 

» acid and warm bleaching solutions. The 

bleaching capacity of chlorite and hypochlorite 

are compared. ; 


steel ti 


Continuous crabbing machine. Anon. Textile Indus- 
tries 112,173 (Nov. 1948). 

A brief description of a continuous crabbing ma- 

chine is given. 


Process for the delustering of silk [rayon]. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Addition to patent ap- 
plication I 45007 IVc/8k. Patent application 
[ 55480. T.H.K. report. Enlargement print 

f frames 231-236 of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 
69, PB 17666, July 1936. 6 pp. PB L 63754. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 391 (Aug. 1, 1947). 
Vicrofilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 


Rayon is delustered by producing insoluble stan- 
nates in the rayon fiber, according to the original 
application. This application suggests the treat- 
ment of the textile to be delustered with water- 
soluble stannates and organic compounds of high- 
er molecular weight and basic nature. 


Evaluation of enzymatic desizing agents. E. Schub- 
ert, Schweizerische Ferment A. G. Teztil- 
Rundschau 3, 295-304 (Sept. 1948); 335-41 
(Oct. 1948) ; in German. 

Commercial desizing preparations contain either 
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pancreas, bacterial or malt amylases. Three meth- 
ods for measuring amylase activities are custom- 
ary: liquefaction, saccharification and dextriniza- 
tion. Liquefaction procedure measures only alpha- 
amylases, saccharification measures both alpha- 
and beta-amylases. Dextrinization measures a 
combination effect of alpha- and beta-amylase and 
likewise alpha-amylase alone. In presence of suf- 
ficient beta-amylase the dextrinization effect of 
alpha-amylase is up to 5 times as effective as 
without beta-amylase, but beta-amylase alone has 
no dextrinization effect, and thus no dextriniza- 
tion power. For standardization purposes for 
producers of bacterial and pancreas amylases each 
analytical method is practicable and for standardi- 
zation of malt amylase only dextrinization pro- 
cedure is suitable. For determining the effective 
desizing value of some preparation all analytical 
methods are worthless. Only a practical desizing 
test allows to pass judgement on the true value of 
any desizing preparation. A desizing test is de- 
scribed in this paper. Even when the sources of 
the amylases are identical the desizing value will 
not agree with the analytical values. In the lab- 
oratory pancreas preparations were prepared for 
desizing purposes with the same analytical val- 
ues which differ in desizing power up to 3 times 
the analytical values. ‘“Fermasol G”’ (Swiss Fer- 
ment Inc. Basle) for instance has lower amylase 
substance that “Fermasol F” but the desizing 
power of “Fermasol G” is greater than that of 
“Fermasol F.” 


Detergents 





Detergent action: mechanical work as a measure of 
the efficiency of surface active agents in remov- 
ing soil. Osborne C. Bacon & J. Edward Smith, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Ind. Eng. 
Chemistry 40, 2361-70 (Dec. 1948). 


In order to determine a quantitative relationship 
between the concentration of surface-active de- 
tergent in water and the mechanical work re- 
quired in removing soil with it, variations in soil 
removed with varying mechanical force and wash- 
ing time were studied. Temperature and type of 
fabric and soil were held constant, and soil re- 
deposition was kept negligible. A standard Laund- 
er-Ometer was modified for two-speed operation, 
and mechanical force was varied over a 48:1 range 
by variation of speed along with size and number 
of balls. Four detergents were tested. A mixed 
soil on cotton sheeting squares was employed, and 
a relation was developed for determination of soil 
removed by reflectance measurements. For each 
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detergent, increase of soil removal with concentra- 
tion leveled off above a characteristic concentra- 
tion. A procedure recommended for comparing 
detergent efficiencies was comparison of the time 
of washing required to obtain equal reflectances 
with a standard soiled fabric at constant force, 
concentration, and temperature. 


Synthetic detergents in rayon textile progress. 
Georgia Leffingwell. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 
89-92 (Nov. 1948). 

Since 1930, synthetic detergents have risen in pro- 
duction and use, though not to the extent of re- 
placing soap. In the textile industry, they have 
been combined with soap to increase lime-resist- 
ance qualities of the mixture. Three categories of 
synthetics—anionic, cationic, and non-ionic are 
used in connection with rayon processing. The 
anionic group has the disadvantage of excessive 
foaming properties. Cationics are used as finish- 
ing agents or softeners for rayons. The non-ion- 
ics, a relatively new group, has a particular use in 
the scouring of acetate rayon. 

KSC 


Soaps and synthetic detergents in the textile field. 
Anthony M. Schwartz, Harris Research Lab- 
oratories. Soap & Sanitary Chemicals 24, 47-9, 
163 (Feb. 1948). 

The use of surface-active agents as detergents, 

wetting agents, and emulsifying agents in textile 

processing is reviewed in a lecture. 


Non-ionic detergents. George E. Barker. Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals 24, 46-8, 65 (June 1948). 
The characteristics and features of non-ionic de- 
tergents are discussed in a lecture. The outstand- 
ing properties of these detergents are: (1) They 
possess compatibility with a wide range of ma- 
terials under a large variety of conditions; (2) 
They do not irritate human skin and do not de-fat 
it to as great an extent as do other types of 
synthetic surface active agents; (3) They en- 
hance the detergency of many anionic detergents, 
particularly the alkylaryl sulfonates, when em- 
ployed for washing cotton fabrics in any type of 
water. It is stated that the non-ionics include the 
best synthetic detergents for washing cotton now 
on the market. 
Synthetic detergent by Wyandotte. Anon. Textile 
Industries 112, 93-4 (Nov. 1948). 
Kreelon, an alkylarylsulfonate, is a new surface- 
active agent that has efficient detergent, wetting, 
penetrating, and rinsing properties. It is of use 
in kier boiling, scouring, bleaching, dyeing, siz- 
ing, etc. 
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New synthetic detergent. Anon. Textile Industries 
112, 156 (Nov. 1948). 

Sulframin AB Concentrate, a new synthetic de- 

tergent, is recommended as a cleanser, dyeing as- 

sistant, wetting agent, and penetant. 


Development of patents on textile aids at the Lud- 
wigshafen and Hochst plants. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G. FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, 1936 
& 1943. 394 pp. PB L 17666. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 487 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$4.75, Enlargement print $39.50; in German. 

This reel contains patent applications of interest 

to the T.H.K. or Textile Aids Commission of I. G. 

Farbenindustrie. The applications deal with pro- 

duction of soap, tanning agents, textile aids, 

emulsifying agents, etc. 


Products suitable for the treatment of textiles. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Expansion of patent 
application I 35867 IVc/80. Patent applica- 
tion I 55747. T.H.K. report. Enlargement 
print of frames 206-208 of FIAT Microfilm 
Reel C 69, PB 17666, Aug. 1936. 3 pp. PB L 
63747. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 391 (Aug. 1, 
1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00; in 
German, 

The products described contain, in addition to the 
fatty acid amides of high molecular weight or 
their substitution products as described in the 
main application, acid sulfuric acid esters of ali- 
phatic alcohols of high molecular weight or of 
fatty acid hydroxyalkylamides, or salts of such 
compounds, 


Washing, wetting and finishing agents. 1. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Expansion of patent applica- 
tion I 47056 IVc/80. Patent application. T.H. 
K. report. Enlargement print of frames 215- 
216 of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, PB 17666, 
Aug. 1936. 2 pp. PB L 638749. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 391 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 

Detergents are described which, in addition to the 

substances mentioned in the main application, 

contain highly polymeric organic compounds, or 
water-soluble salts of phosphoric acids. 


Washing, wetting and finishing agents. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Expansion of patent applica- 


tion I 47056 IVc/80. Patent application I 
55688. T.H.K. report. Enlargement print of 
frames 132-133 of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, 
PB 17666, Aug. 1936. 2 pp. PB L 63728. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 389 (Aug. 1, 1947). 
Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 
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It is claimed that the mixtures described in the 
main application may be improved by further ad- 
dition of highly polymeric, water soluble, organic 
compounds, or water soluble salts of the phos- 
phoric acids, or both. 

Cotton and wool detergents. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. Ger. patent application I 72337 IVd/8i, 
May 27, 1942. PB L 75713; frames 6566-6569. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 88 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 


Drying 

Drying and shading printed cotton fabrics. Anon. 
Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 62, 9-10, 67 (Nov. 18, 
1948). 

Various methods of drying printed fabrics are 

discussed with some detail given of the machinery 

used, its operation and maintenance. The prepa- 
ration of colors to give desired shades on cotton 
fabric is also described. 

Infrared drying in Norwegian textile mills. Tom 
Dreksler. Norsk Tekstiltidénde 29, 46-8 (Feb. 
1948) ; in Norwegian. 

Infrared drying units have been installed in sev- 
eral Norwegian textile mills. Experiments have 
shown that the best results are obtained when 
these units are used as preliminary dryers. The 
drying chambers must be made of polished metal, 
preferably alumnium, which reflects the infrared 
rays. 

Progress in drying and heating textiles. Anon. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 68 (Sept. 1948). 

This is a brief summary of a survey made by the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Va. It is concluded that the efficiency and pro- 
duction rate of conventional installations using 
steam as a source of heat for drying can be in- 
creased, in many cases, by well-designed moist-air 
removal systems and better utilization of avail- 
able heat. When all factors are considered, infra- 
red radiation can compete with steam-can and 
hot-air drying on a favorable basis. At present, 
high frequency heating cannot compete with 
present methods used in the continuous drying 
process. It is, however, suitable for special appli- 
cations (e.g., twist-setting). 

Drying, heat treating, finishing nylon, rayon and 
other textile fabrics. M. T. Fleming, Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc. Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 62, 
13-14 (Nov. 18, 1948). 

The setting of nylon fabrics, the curing of resin 

treated fabrics, the migration of dyes and resins, 
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and machinery that reduces tension in the finish- 

ing of fabrics are briefly discussed. A series of 

questions and answers concerning these subjects 
is given. 

Drying, heat treating and finishing of textile fabrics. 
M. T. Fleming, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 80 (Nov. 1948). 

This is a very brief discussion of the setting of 

nylon fabrics, the curing of resin treated fabrics, 

migration of dyes and resins, and recent machin- 
ery dealing with the reduction of tension in the 
finishing of textile fabrics. 


Nylon finishing problems. A. W. Staudt, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Textile Colorist 70, 
18, 52-4 (Oct. 1948). 

The heat-setting of nylon is discussed and the 

various methods of heat-setting are described 

briefly. The use of the hot roll method (see USP 

2 365 931, TTD: 2, 78, and “Some effects of dry 

heat upon the properties of nylon fabrics,” TTD: 

8, 193) is recommended for producing highly 

stabilized fabrics. Acetate dyes are recommended 

for nylon to obtain uniformity of dyeing. 


Textile finishing process. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G. Ger. patent application I 69168 IVd/8k, 
Mar. 19, 1941. PB L 66716; frames 3700-3707. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 64 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 


Cellulose finishing process. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. Ger. patent application I 69302 IVd/8k, 
Apr. 2, 1941. PB L 66745; frames 3842-3844. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 65 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for the finishing of textiles. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
69561 IVd/8k, May 8, 1941. PB L 66794; 
frames 4081-4088. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 67 
(July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application 169756 
IVd/8k, May 29, 1941. PB L 66833; frames 
4281-4286. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 68 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
69757 IVd/8k, May 29, 1941. PB L 66834; 
frames 4287-4297. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
68 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Agents for finishing fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
69772 IVd/8k, June 3, 1941. PB L 66849; 
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frames 4363-4367. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
69 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing fibers and fibrous materials. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent applica- 
tion I 69787 IVd/8k, June 4, 1941. PB L 
66850; frames 4368-4371. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Re- 
ports 6,69 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print 
$1.00. 


Process for finishing reprecipitated cellulose. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application 
J 70043 IVc/39b, July 11, 1941. PB L 68648; 
frames 4631-4632. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
71 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
70229 IVd/8k, Aug. 6, 1941. PB L 68675; 
frames 4759-4767. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
72 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
70309 IVd/8k, Aug. 22, 1941. PB L 68693; 
frames 4847-4851. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
73 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 

Finishing process for fibers. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. Ger. patent application I 70530 IVd/8k, 
Sept. 26, 1941. PB L 68740; frames 5051- 
5060. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 74 (July 4, 
1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing textiles made of regenerated 
cellulose. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. pat- 
ent application I 70629 IVd/8k, Oct. 9, 1941. 
PB L 68760; frames 5150-5154. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 75 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement 
print $1.00. 


Process for finishing fibers and fiber textiles. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent applica- 
tion I 70630 IVd/8k, Oct. 9, 1941. PB L 68763; 
frames 5160-5162. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
75 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing textiles. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. Ger. patent application I 70716 IVd/8k, 
Oct. 22, 1941. PB L 68773; frames 5197-5199. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 76 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing textile fibers. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 70784 
IVd/8k, Oct. 31, 1941. PB L 68787; frames 
5245-5247. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 76 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing textiles. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 71140 
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IVd/8k, Dec. 18, 1941. PB L 68846; frames 
5503-5506. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 78 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing textiles. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 72082 
IVd/8k, Apr. 22, 1942. PB L 75659; frames 
6346-6349. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 86 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for improving the properties of fibrous ma- 
terials. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. pat- 
ent application I 72488 IVd/8k, June 6, 1942. 
PB L 75737; frames 6657-6659. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 89 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement 
print $1.00. 


Process for finishing textiles. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 72784 
IVd/8k, July 22, 1942. PB L 68446; frames 
6960-6961. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 54 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for finishing fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
75141 IVd/8k, May 25, 1943. PB L 64132; 
frames 8991-8993. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
177 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 
in German. 


Process for finishing textiles made of cellulose hy- 
drate. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. pat- 
ent application I 75346 IVd/8k, June 24, 1943. 
PB L 64170; frames 9140-9142. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 178 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement 
print $1.00; in German. 


Process for finishing fibrous materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
75694 IVd/8k, Aug. 13, 1948. PB L 64248; 
frames 9413-9414. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
181 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 
in German. 


Process for finishing cellulose and cellulose hydrate 
textile materials. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
Ger. patent application I 76593 IVd/8k, Jan. 
10, 1944. PB L 64884; frames 9889-9891. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 187 (July 11, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00; in German. 


Process for finishing cellulose and cellulose hydrate 
textile materials. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
Ger. patent application I 76594 IVd/8k, Jan. 
10, 1944. PB L 64385; frames 9892-9893. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 187 (July 11, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00; in German. 


Process for finishing textile materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
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76719 IVd/8k, Jan. 26, 1944. PB L 64399; 
frames 9933-9936. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
i87 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 
in German. 

Setting apparatus for textile fabrics. Henry Richter 


(to Paramount Textile Machinery Co.). USP 
2 451 978, Oct. 19, 1948. 





An improved machine for heat-setting nylon 
stockings and similar materials is claimed. The 
machine is essentially a vertical retort having an 
upright door held in closed position by internal 
steam pressure in the retort. The door has a set 
of forms for the articles to be heat-set on each 
side, thereby allowing for loading one set of forms 
while another is being heat-set. Details of the in- 
vention cover means for securely locking the door 


during operations, for controlling the time and 
temperature cycle, and for various mechanical 
features. 


LCL 


Method for improving mercerizing solutions. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent applica- 
tion I 56070. T.H.K. report. Enlargement 
print of Frames 152-154 of FIAT Microfilm 
Reel C 69, PB 17666, Oct. 1936. 3 pp. PB L 
63732. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 390 (Aug. 
1, 1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00; 


in German. 
The method consists in adding phenols and, in ad- 
dition, hydroxyalkylamines having at least one 
alkyl group with three or more carbon atoms. 


Optical bleaches. Sidney Cohen & Fred Gruenwald, 
De Paul Chemical Co. Rayon & Syn. Tez. 29, 
89 (Oct. 1948). 


Optical bleaches were developed in Germany dur- 
ing World War II and are now available in this 
country. Their chief advantages are that they 


increase the whiteness of cloth without affecting 
the strength of the fibers, and that they may be 
applied in an hour, or less. Optical bleaching 
agents are essentially white dyes which fluoresce 
blue and neutralize the yellowish or brownish dis- 
coloration of cloth by the blue color of the fluores- 
cent light which they emit under the action of the 
ultra violet rays of daylight. 


Treating white textiles. Lever Brothers & Unilever 
Ltd. Australian P. 128 651, Mar. 15, 1945. 


To impart a permanent whiteness to cellulosic 
materials of the class used for the manufacture of 
articles requiring frequent laundering, the ma- 
terial is rinsed in an aqueous bath containing a 


very small proportion (not more than 0.05% of 
the weight of material) of a substantive blue- 
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fluorescent substance (that is one which has such 
a high affinity for cellulosic textile materials that 
its whitening effect is not affected by subsequent 
washing), e.g. 4:4’-di-benzoylaminostilbene—2 :2’- 
di-sulfonic acid. 


Washing textiles. Lever Brothers & Unilever Ltd. 

Australian P. 128 717, Mar. 15, 1945. 
To impart permanent whiteness to textile ma- 
terials they are washed in an aqueous bath contain- 
ing a detergent and a very small proportion (be- 
low 0.05% of the weight of the material to be 
washed) of a substantive blue-fluorescent sub- 
stance (that is one which has such a high affinity 
for textiles that its whitening effect remains sub- 
stantially unaffected by subsequent rinsing opera- 
tions) e.g. a dibenzoylaminostilbene-sulfonic acid 
or a nuclear substitution derivative thereof or a 
salt. Detergents containing such substances are 
also claimed. 


Treating textiles. Lever Brothers & Unilever Ltd. 
Australian P. 128 718, Mar. 15, 1945. 

To impart permanent whiteness to cellulosic tex- 
tile articles, they are first washed by customary 
methods and thereafter rinsed in an aqueous bath 
containing a very small proportion (not more than 
0.05% of the weight of the articles to be rinsed) 
of a substantive blue-fluorescent substance (that 
is, one which has such an affinity for the textiles 
that its whitening effect remains substantially un- 
affected by subsequent laundering), e.g. di-amino- 
stilbene sulfonic acid derivatives. 


Study of soap utilization. Kristen Bo. Tids. Tex- 
tilteknik 6, 74-6 (May 1948) ; in Danish. 
This is a summary report of a doctoral thesis. 
The utilization of soap in laundering with soap 
and alkali in hard and partly softened water is 
considered. Methods and results are given, in- 
cluding tables on the percentage of utilization for 
various types of soap and washing powders. 


Open width soaper. Anon. Textile Industries 112, 
173 (Nov. 1948). 

One side of a cloth or both sides may be soaped in 

a new soaking machine which will handle all types 

of woolen and worsted fabrics. 


Softeners for wool. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
Ger. patent application I 69809 IVc/29b, June 
7, 1941. PB L 66855; frames 4889-4395. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 69 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Softener for wool, cellulose, etc. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 70013 
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IVc/29b, July 7, 1941. PB L 66897; frames 
4581-4586. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 70 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Textile steaming or ageing machine. Curt Jellinek 
(now by judicial change of name Curtis M. 
Elliott). USP 2 453 796, Nov. 16, 1948. 


A steaming or ageing machine for printed textile 
fabrics, particularly screen printed fabrics, con- 
sists of 2 chambers, a main chamber in which the 
actual steaming takes place and an ante-chamber 
which prevents the escape of steam and assists in 
maintaining air-free conditions in the main 
chamber. The main chamber is supported so that 
its base is some distance above floor level, and the 
ante-chamber is inclined so that its base rises from 
the floor level to the base of the main chamber. A 
travelling chain provided with pins or hooks, by 
which the fabric is suspended along one selvedge, 
carries the fabric through the 2 chambers; the 
path of the chain is a series of straight paths at 
right angles to one another and gradually decrease 
in size toward the center of the chamber where 
the direction is reversed. 


Steam treatment of textile fabrics. B. C. Fitzpat- 

rick. Australian P. 128980, Nov. 21, 1945. 
To insure uniform treatment and to avoid sharp 
creases, the fabric is continuously fed into a closed 
steam chamber through a gland to a guideway so 
as to assume a series of accordion folds which are 
guided (as by means of a chute) to deposit in an 
upright position upon one end of a conveyor which 
causes the folded ribbon of material to traverse 
the steam chamber to the discharge slide and 
thence from the chamber, as by means of a gland 
and tension rolls. The upright guideway and the 
éndless conveyor are preferably composed of a 
series of ropes which allow uninterrupted access 
for the steam. Steam jets are provided to assist 
in stripping wet material from the feed roll. 


Substantive textile aids. Brodersen & Quaedvlieg. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Zetko Rept. En- 
largement print of Frames 587-596 of FIAT 
Microfilm Reel C 28, Apr. 1937. 10 pp. PB L 
58809. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 295-6 (July 
25, 1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00; 
in German. 

Experiments are reported which were directed 

toward the production of substances showing true 

affinity both to cellulose (or regenerated cellu- 
lose) and animal fibers. Such substances were ob- 
tained by the introduction of certain groups, for 
example biguanides, into the molecule of purely 
aliphatic compounds. Several commercial pro- 
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ducts of such derivation are specified. Possibili- 
ties of further evaluation of the knowledge gath- 
ered are indicated by examples. 


Development of patents on textile aids at the Lud- 
wigshafen and Hochst plants. Joint Intelligence 
Objectives Agency. (Enlargement print index 
of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, PB L 17666), 
Jan. 1946. 6 pp. PB L 68701. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 387 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 

This index lists the German and English titles of 

the reports contained in PB L 17666 together 

with their PB numbers and frame numbers as 
they appear on the microfilm reel. The applica- 
tions indexed deal with production of soap, tan- 
ning agents, textile aids, emulsifying agents, etc. 

These applications were of interest to T.H.K. or 

Textile Aids Commission of the I. G. The second 

part of the film indexed contains reports of the 

I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Héchst, to the T.H.K. 

on production of emulsifying agents, reaction 

mechanism of sulfoxidation, tests of water re- 
pellancy, etc. 


Process for washing animal fibers and the like. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Patent application. 
T.H.K. report. Enlargement print of frames 
174-177 of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, PB 
17666, Aug. 1936. 4 pp. PB L 63736. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6,390 (Aug. 1, 1947). Micro- 
film $1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 

The fibers are treated with organic cation-active 
compounds of high molecular weight, containing 
at least one aliphatic group with six or more 
carbon atoms, in the presence of acids, and at 
temperatures higher than usual for washing. This 
process may be combined with the dyeing. 


Apparatus for washing textiles. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 74929 
VII/8a, May 5, 1948. PB L 64090; frames 
8853-8860. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6,175 (July 
11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; in Ger- 
man. 


Process for a protective laundering of white linen. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent appli- 
cation I 72590 IVd/8i, June 26, 1942. PB L 
68398; frames 6770-6775. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Re- 
ports 6,52 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print 
$1.00. 


DYEING AND PRINTING E 


The limitation of color. IV. The effect of top-surface 
reflection. W. D. Wright, Imperial College of 
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Science & Technology (London). 
Syn. Tex. 29, 92-4 (Nov. 1948). 
The previous articles in this series have been con- 
cerned with the spectral characteristics which a 
dye or pigment should possess to give maximum 
saturation (vividness) of color for a given re- 
flection of light by the dyed or pigmented surface. 
(See TTD: 8, 387, 562 & 4, 376). This article con- 
siders how far the top-surface reflections may 
tend to desaturate the color of the surface as a 
(to be continued). 


Rayon & 





whole 


Colorimetry. Bent Buchmann-Olsen, Dansk Tex- 
tilforsknings Institut. Tids. Textilteknik 6, 
87-58 (Apr. 1948) ; in Danish. 

The fundamentals of trichromatic colorimetry are 

discussed briefly. A glossary of 145 Danish terms 

used in colorimetry is given and an index of Eng- 
lish and German terms is included with references, 
by number, to the Danish terms. 


Color problems in drycleaning. Albert E. Johnson, 
Nat'l. Inst. of Cleaning & Dyeing. Rayon & 
Syn. Tex. 29, 125-7 (Sept. 1948). 

The problems encountered by the dry cleaner in 

cleaning dyed and printed fabrics are discussed. 

Different types of soils and the methods and 

agents used to remove them are noted. 


Automatic dye kettle control. Anon. Am. Wool 
Cotton Reptr. 62, 128-9 (Nov. 25, 1948). 

The Foxboro Cycle Log Controller, a program- 
éontro!l unit, provides automatic remote control of 
the entire dyeing cycle from the mill overseer’s 
office. The cycle is started and adjustments are 
made by setting the control knobs on the front of 
the instrument. In addition, the Controller makes 
4 chart record throughout the entire cycle. 


Problems in dyeing wool, acetate and viscose fabrics. 
‘“Kemmek”. Can. Textile J. 65, 42 (Oct. 1, 
1948). 

A satisfactory navy shade was obtained on a fab- 
ric of 85% wool and 15% viscose and acetate after 
several unsuccessful attempts. A one-bath method 
was used with Sulfamine Blue 5R, Chloramine 
Black BH., Imacol Blue and Imacol Black and 
with Glauber’s salt as the sole assistant. The 
pieces were raised to the boil in 30-45 min., boiled 
80 min., followed by a 30 min. run without steam. 
After “bitting” it was found necessary to salt 
the pieces with Xylene Fast Violet 4 RN., Chlora- 
mine Fast Violet R., and Imacol Red. After get- 
ting on shade, the pieces were well washed and 
finished off with soap bark extract, a half pint per 
piece. 
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Modern FF hosiery dyeing technique. H. Unwin. 
Can. Textile J. 65, 44-6, 48 (Oct. 1, 1948). 


In a paper presented before the London Section 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, the author 
discusses his experience in the dyeing of hosiery. 
The topics considered are: hose construction, dye 
bags and number of stockings per bag, dyeing ma- 
chines, chemicals, dyes and finishes, and special 
precautions. 


Progress in dyeing machinery. Ethelyn Weller. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 130-2 (Sept. 1948); 
96-9 (Oct. 1948). 


This is a survey of the new drying machinery 
offered by a number of different manufacturers. 
Among trends to be noted from the offerings are 
progress in continuous dyeing, tensionless wet 
processing, rayon cake dyeing, and improved 
padders. 


Zirconium as a fixative for dyes. Warren B. Blumen- 
thal, The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. Rayon & 
Syn. Tex. 29, 87-9 (Oct. 1948). 

Recent studies have shown the zirconium com- 
pounds to be useful as precipitants for both acid 
and basic dyes, and to have marked affinity for 
vegetable and animal fibers. These compounds 
have been used extensively in the manufacture of 
pigments and the preparation of water-repellents 
for fabrics. The chemical properties of zirconium 
of significance in its properties as a mordant are 
discussed. Zirconium compounds available to the 
dyer are discussed briefly and their properties 
and uses noted. While the use of the interaction 
of zirconium with dyes is still in the pioneering 
stage, a widespread interest in its possibilities 
indicates that its advantages will be adopted by 
dyers. 


Wool top dyeing machine. Anon. Textile Industries 
112, 91 (Nov. 1948). 

A brief illustrated description is given of a dye- 

ing machine that is said to produce a uniformly 

dyed wool top without disturbing the wool fiber. 

Recombing after dyeing is eliminated by use of 

this machine. 


Raw wool dyeing machine. Anon. Textile Indus- 
tries 112, 163 (Nov. 1948). 

An improved raw stock dyeing machine for wool 

is briefly described and illustrated. 


Dyeing studies at elevated temperatures; use of 
temperatures between 200°F and 300°F. G. L. 
Royer, Caleo Chemical Div., American Cyana- 
mid Co., H. J. Walter & R. D. Robinson, Bach- 
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mann Uxmridge Worsted Corp. Textile Re- 

search J. 18, 598-614 (Oct. 1948). 
A high-temperature (200°F-300°F) dyeing appa- 
ratus was constructed and data obtained using a 
wide variety of textile fibers. It was found that 
the high-temperature technique was particularly 
applicable in dyeing fibers which require a long 
time for the diffusion of the dye into the indi- 
vidual fiber when it is applied under normal dye- 
ing conditions. The high-temperature technique 
makes possible dyeings in a few seconds that 
normally would require hours. Commercially ac- 
ceptable dyeings have been made on wool and 
wool-cotton unions in less than 90 seconds at 
270°F. The high temperatures, in general, cause 
no greater change in tensile characteristics than 
equivalent dyeing at lower temperatures. A num- 
ber of dyes suitable for high-temperature dyeing 
were selected. A method of padding and then 
developing at high temperatures was worked out; 
the increased speed thus obtained makes possible 
continuous dyeing of many fabrics not previously 
dyed by a continuous process. 


A laboratory study of padding. Part I—Cotton. C. 
L. Zimmerman & G. L. Royer, Calco Chemical 
Div., American Cyanamid Co. Textile Re- 
search J. 18, 615-27 (Oct. 1948). 

Padding consists of 2 steps: (1) wetting the fab- 
ric with the dye solution and (2) passing the 
fabric between squeeze rolls. During either, or 
both, of these steps it is possible to have prefer- 
ential sorption of either the dye or the water. 
The amount of liquid expressed by the squeeze 
rolls is dependent upon variables in the padder 
and also upon the wetness of the cloth. Variables 
affecting the wetting of the fabric are cloth 
construction, condition of the cloth, temperature 
of the pad bath, the addition of wetting agents to 
the dye bath, time of immersion, padder speed, 
and the number of dips and nips. Variables af- 
fecting the squeezing operation of the padder are 
speed, pressure between the squeeze rolls (Ib. per 
sq. in.) ; the pressure between the squeeze rolls de- 
pends upon the total force applied to the rolls, the 
hardness and size of the rolls and the thickness 
of the rubber covering on the rolls. Through the 
use of the “dye pick-up factor” (D.P.F.) it was 
shown that preferential sorption of either the dye 
or vehicle may take place in padding. 


Dyeing process. Ciba Ltd. Australian P. 128 308, 
Oct. 20, 1945. 

A process for the preparation of fast dyeings on 

the fiber comprises dyeing with the esters obtain- 

able from the combination of azo dyestuffs of the 
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class X—R,—N=N—R,—Y, (where X is a group 
on the aromatic nucleus R, ortho to the azo-group 
and capable of forming a heavy metal complex, 
R.—Y is the coupling component radical, Y being 
an OH group ortho to the azo group) with organic 
acylating agents containing solubilizing groups, if 
necessary after suitable conversion, such dyeing 
being performed in solutions containing the dye- 
stuff and the metal-providing agent. The dyeing 
may be carried out in the presence of an alkali 
chromate and a buffer. 


Process for coloring animal fibers, if necessary, in 
mixture with vegetable fibers or regenerated 
cellulose. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent application I 70346 IVd/8m, Aug. 26, 
1941. PB L 68698; frames 4868-4873. Bibl. 
Sct. Ind. Reports 6, 73 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Process for coloring superpolyamides and superpoly- 
urethanes. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent application I 70938 IVc/8m, Nov. 22, 
1941. PB L 68816; frames 5369-5372. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 77 (July 4, 1947). En- 
largement print $1.00. 


Process for dyeing rayon produced from cellulose 
esters or ethers. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
Ger. patent application I 71567 IVd/8m, Feb. 
17, 1942. PB L 75539; frames 5849-5858. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 82 (July 4, 1947). 
Enlargement print $1.00. 


Process for dyeing animal fibers, if necessary, mixed 
with vegetable fibers or regenerated cellulose. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent applica- 
tion I 71985 IVd/8m, Apr. 2, 1942. PB L 
75635; frames 6242-6248. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Re- 
ports 6, 85 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print 
$1.00. 


Process for dyeing cotton or regenerated cellulose. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent ap- 
plication I 73332 IVd/8m, Oct. 14, 1942. PB L 
68569; frames 7496-7501. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Re- 
ports 6,59 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print 
$1.00. 


Process for the preparation of dyes on textiles. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Patent application. 
T.H.K. report. Enlargement print of frames 
55-59 of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, PB 17666, 
Nov. 1936. 5 pp. PB L 63175. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 388 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 

High quality dyes on textiles are achieved by the 

following method: Water-soluble salts of such ali- 
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phatic amino acids that contain more than one 
carboxylic acid group are added to the textile 
treating baths and to the dye printing substances. 


An outline of qualitative dye analysis. Walter E. 
Mathewson. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 37, 709-25 
(Nov. 1, 1948). 

This is a review of the qualitative methods for 

isolation and identification of dyes. The princi- 

pal topics discussed include extraction of dyes 
with various solvents, separation of dyes by frac- 
tionations of various types, and qualitative identi- 
fication of the separated dyes. A number of tables 

t common dyes in groups according to solubili- 
ties, and indicate their behavior in respect to bro- 
mine oxidation, color changes produced by vanad- 
ium pentoxide or by sodium hydrosulfite, and 
colors in aqueous neutral, acidic, or alkaline solu- 


tions 


Notes on effect of cloth structure in textile printing. 
J. H. Downey. Textile Age 12, 18, 20, 24, 28, 
82 (Nov. 1948). 

Troubles that might be encountered in the print- 

ing of cotton, rayon, and linen fabrics are re- 
wed with the effect of cloth structure on print- 

ing discussed. Suggested remedies for avoiding 

these troubles are given. 


Method of and means for printing multicolor images 
by electric discharge. Wm. C. Huebner. USP 
. 451 288, Oct. 12, 1948. 
This invention provides a new method of print- 
ing on paper, cloth or other textile, certain metals, 
or any other material capable of receiving and 
retaining thereon an image impression. Ink, or 
other printing fluid, is deposited on the print-re- 
ceiving material by electrical charges, the areas 
not to be printed being protected by an insulating 
material applied to the printing member to inter- 
cept the electrostatic field of force. 


Method of producing printed fabrics. Albert S. 
Jones & Gerald B. Stackpole (to Cranston 
Print Works Co.). USP 2 454391, Nov. 23, 


1948. 
A printing paste containing melamine formalde- 
hyde resin is used to produce printed fabrics in 
which only the pattern portions have a luster or 
glaze. The patterns may be applied in monotone 


or in color. The fabric is subjected to a polish- 
ing or glazing operation, after printing with the 
resin, to render the printed portions lustrous and 
insoluble. When printed in monotone the fabric 


has the appearance of a Jacquard fabric. 
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Apparatus for printing and drying of textile fabrics. 

Wm. F. Uhlig. USP 2 452 339, Oct. 26, 1948. 
This invention provides an improved table for 
the stencil printing of textile fabrics and means 
for drying said fabrics under controlled condi- 
tions. A drying chamber is situated beneath the 
table and provision is made to accommodate suf- 
ficient cloth so that a table may be used that is 
one-fifth as long as is customary. Cross-line guide 
marks are provided on the table for the align- 
ment of the woof threads so that the warp and 
woof threads are in exact rectangular position 
for the printing of the design thereon. 


Process for the simultaneous cleaning and stripping 
of dyed animal fibers. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G. Patent application. T.H.K. report. En- 
largement print of frames 43-46 of FIAT 
Microfilm Reel C 69, PB 17666, Dec. 1936. 4 
pp. PB L 68712. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
888 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photo- 
stat $1.00; in German. 
The fiber materials are treated with acidic baths 
containing (1) polyalkyl ethers prepared from 
aliphatic (or cycloaliphatic, aromatic, heterocy- 
clic or aliphatic-aromatic) compounds and poly- 
valent alcohols of low molecular weight, and 
(2) decolorizing agents. 


SPECIAL FINISHING F 


Machine for thermoplastically treating materials. 
Melvin H. Sidebotham. USP 2 452 959, Nov. 
2, 1948. 
The present invention covers a machine for ap- 
plying a powdered, thermoplastic substance to a 
sheet material such as cloth, which thermoplastic 
substance then becomes tacky upon the applica- 
tion of heat and pressure in subsequent opera- 
tions. The cloth is fed from a roll form to the 
machine. The powdered thermoplastic substance 
is fed from a hopper onto the cloth in any desired 
pattern. The cloth then passes over a heated 
section of the machine where the thermoplastic 
substance is melted and allowed to coat the cloth 
in the uniform pattern desired. The next section 
of the machine is a cold plate designed to cool 
the resin and prevent further flowing. The cloth 
thereafter is wound onto another roll. 
LCL 


The partial carboxymethylation of cotton to obtain 
swellable fibers, II. J. David Reid & George C. 
Daul, Southern Regional Research Lab. Tez- 
tile Research J. 18, 551-56 (Sept. 1948). 


Cloth treated in the piece and cloth woven from 
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treated yarn was studied. Cloth treated without 
tension had lower water permeability and greater 
air permeability than cloth of untreated material; 
cloth treated under tension had even greater air 
permeability but only slightly increased water 
permeability. Cloth woven from treated plied 
yarn did not show the expected decrease in water 
permeability. Treated cloth absorbs water 2 or 3 
times as rapidly as untreated cloth; the drying 
rate is about the same. The dyeing character- 
istics of carboxymethylated cotton are changed 
greatly. Results indicate improvement of cotton 
for special uses where swellability or rapid ab- 
sorption is desired. (For Part I, see TTD 5, 395). 


Process for producing coatings on fibers. I. G. Farb- 
enindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application I 
73443 IVd/8l, Oct. 27, 1942. PB L 68591; 
frames 7583-7585. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
60 (July 4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Guanamine in textile finishing. Jack T. Thurston 
(to Am. Cyanamid Co.). Can. P. 444 417, Oct. 
7, 1947. 

See USP 2 385 766, Sept. 25, 1945 (TTD: 2, 576). 


Flame-retarding material and process of making the 
same. Jackson A. Woodruff (to American Vis- 
cose Corp.). USP 2 454245, Nov. 16, 1948. 

Cellulose or regenerated cellulose is rendered 

flame-resistant by means of a complex salt of 

tungsten and an acid-soluble reaction product of 
cyanamide and formaldehyde. It is claimed that 
the flame-resistance is not affected by five one- 
half-hour washings at 40°C with a 0.5% aqueous 
soap solution. 
GHC 


Process for impregnating fibrous materials. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application 
J 70124 IVv/8k, July 24, 1941. PB L 68665; 
Bifunctional products in the textile industry. H. 
Wagner. I. G. Farbenindustrie, Héchst. T.H. 
K. report. Enlargement print of frames 309- 
8319 of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, PB 17666, 
Feb. 1943. 12 pp. PB L 63743. Bibl. Sct. Ind. 
Reports 6, 392 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 
This is a comprehensive report on substances 
which split off formaldehyde when heated. This 
reaction is used for improving cellulose. Groups 
containing ‘masked formaldehyde” are: The 
methylol group; chloromethyl- and chloromethy!l- 
N-tertiary groups; the methylbetain group; the 
methyl-isothiuronium group. Compounds were 
prepared with glycols, carboxylic acid amides, 
urethanes, ureas, and sulfonamides. The many 


~ 
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products obtained are listed and described. A 
number of them were promising for purposes of 
the textile industry. An appendix discusses the 
patent situation concerning these products. Two 
tables give figures of the effect of the compounds 
on textiles under varying conditions. 


Process for improving fabrics of vegetable and syn- 
thetic fibers. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. 
patent aplication. T.H.K. report. Enlargement 
print of frames 38-42 of FIAT Microfilm Reel 
C 69, PB 17666, Dec. 1936. 5 pp. PB L 
63711. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 388 (Aug. 1, 
1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00; in 
German. 

The fiber materials are first treated with lye. Then, 

after removal of the excess lye and water, they 

are reacted with organic or inorganic compounds 
suitable for etherization or esterification with 
alkali cellulose. 


Preservation of solid absorbent materials. Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia & New Zeal- 
and Ltd. Australian P. 127 618, May 29, 1945. 

Material liable to infestation by insect pests, is 

impregnated with a solution of benzene hexachlo- 

ride in a volatile solvent, and the solvent subse- 
quently evaporated. 


Protecting goods. J. R. Geigy Soc. Anon. Austral- 
ian P. 129 043, Apr. 18, 1945. 

Articles and materials are protected against in- 

sect attack by treatment with compounds of the 

general formula 


Ri Ri 

| i 
R.CO.0 —C—C=C 

a =." 

Ri Rs Re 


' where RCO means the radical of an organic mono- 


carboxylic acid of the aliphatic cycloaliphatic, aro- 
matic, araliphatic or heterocyclic series, R; means 
hydrogen or an aliphatic radical, Ro means hydro- 
gen methyl] or an aromatic radical, and R; means 
hydrogen, an aliphatic radical or halogen. Insecti- 
cidal compositions comprising such compounds 
combined with inert solid or pulverulent diluents 
or carriers, dissolved in vegetable or mineral oil 
of high flash point, or suspended or emulsified in 
an aqueous or inert organic liquid medium, are 
also claimed. 


Copper 8-quinolinolate industrial preservative. P. 
G. Benignus, Monsanto Chemical Co. Ind. 
Eng. Chemistry 40, 1426-9 (Aug. 1948). 

Copper 8-quinolinolate was found during the war 

to be a superior preservative for military fabrics. 
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It is a highly stable, chelated compound with very 
low solubility in water, acids, alkalis, and common 
organic solvents. It has low toxicity and no sensi- 
tizing action on mamals, but its toxicity to fungi 
is comparable to that of pentachlorophenol and 
pyridy! mercuric acetate. Concentrations of 1.0- 
1.5% were enough to maintain protective levels 
n cotton fabrics through extended leaching, tropi- 
cal exposure, and soil burial tests, and did not ac- 
celerate weakening by ultraviolet light. 


THE ROTPROOFING OF TEXTILES AND RELATED MA- 
TERIALS. Muriel W. Weatherburn. Ottawa, 
Natl. Research Council of ‘Canada, 1948. 184 
pp.; Price: Not given. 

Reviewed in Can. Textile J. 65, 14 (Sept. 17, 

1948) 


Mill application of mothproofing. Jules B. Billard. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 127-8 (Sept. 1948). 


In the past few decades, some 1,000 or more pat- 


ents have been issued for mothproofing formulas 
designed to answer textile mill demands, but only 
recently has a really promising product been de- 
veloped. Tests by several independent laboratories 


have established that fabrics treated with Boco- 
nize were completely protected against moth dam- 
age after 5 AATCC standard washings and 25 or 
more dry cleanings. Boconize, a water-soluble 
concentrate which, after application, becomes in- 
soluble in water and withstands both washing and 
dry cleaning, was developed after 12 years of re- 
search. It is non-toxic to human beings, has no 
undesirable effect on fabrics, and can be applied 
in the mill in any operation after dyeing. No 
costly extra equipment is required. Boconize may 
be applied to any other animal fiber fabric subject 
to moth damage. The compound combines chemi- 
cally with the molecules of the wool fiber, becom- 
ing part of the fabric. 


Polyvinyl coating composition. Imperial Chemical 
[Industries of Australia and New Zealand Ltd. 
Australian P. 128 447, Aug. 23, 1945. 

4 process for applying a polyvinyl chloride paste- 

like composition to fabric, paper, or other sub- 

strate, comprises applying the composition and 
gelatinizing by applying heat to the surface coat- 

ing. The polyvinyl chloride is dispersed in a 

medium containing a chlorinated paraffin wax and 

a dialky! phthalate in which each alkyl group con- 

tains at least 6 C atoms, the said medium being 

capable of gelatinizing the polyvinyl] chloride at a 

raised temperature but not at ordinary tempera- 

tures. Each alkyl group may be hexyl, actyl or 
may contain up to 12 C atoms. 
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Coated sheet materials and resinous compositions 
thereof. Imperial Chemical Industries of Aus- 
tralia. Australian P. 127 439, June 7, 1945. 


To prevent tackiness at increased temperatures, 
flexible shaped articles comprising a composition 
containing gelatinized polyvinyl chloride, or fab- 
rics coated with the same, are provided with a 
surface layer containing a copolymer of an acrylic 
ester and acrylic amide; this copolymer may either 
be incorporated with the polyvinyl chloride which 
is used in the form of a paste, or applied to the 
surface layer as a lacquer consisting of a solution 
or dispersion in a volatile organic solvent. The 
lacquer may be modified by the addition of for- 
maldehyde or a formaldehyde-yielding substance. 


Improving the properties of fiber and dyeing by treat- 
ing with hydrophobic melamine-formaldehyde 
compounds. A. Landolt, Ciba A. G. Teztil- 
Rundschau 3, 152-9 (May 1948) ; in German. 


It is possible to obtain from melamine and for- 
maldehyde different synthetic resins according to 
the proportions of the 2 materials and their de- 
gree of condensation. The synthetic resin which 
is discussed in detail is a hydrophobe; it is called 
“Product H.” It requires 3 times its weight of hot 
water to dissolve it. This solution becomes cloudy 
on the addition of more water, but becomes clear 
following the addition of acid. Product H has the 
properties of a basic substance. It is cation-active, 
so that it forms a precipitate in contact with an 
anion-active substance. The formation of precipi- 
tates serves to characterize Product H. The syn- 
thetic resin is obtained by drying and then heat- 
ing the substance in the presence of an acid cata- 
lyst, an operation that removes water and methy- 
lol groups. The product is insoluble in water. 
These melamine-formaldehyde hydrophobes re- 
duce the tendency of cellulose to swell, and cellu- 
losic fabrics treated with it retain their original 
form better after washing. They also have greater 
wet strength and increased color fastness. The 
treatment of wool with hydrophobic melamine 
resins likewise lessens its shrinking and prevents 
washed or fulled material from felting. Micro- 
scopic sections showed that the resin penetrated 
the fibers completely and it is probable that a 
chemical combination takes place. 


Method of coating with synthetic resin containing an 
accelerator, and resin composition. Wm. C. Welt- 
man & Thos. F. Dixon (to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.). USP 2 452 005, Oct. 19, 1948. 

Application of organic soluble resins to fibrous 

materials such as textiles is usually done by apply- 

ing the resin in a partially polymerized form and 
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further polymerizing by curing. The degree of 
curing is a function of time and temperature. 
In order to obtain the desired rate of production, 
it is customary to raise the curing temperature. 
This results in volatilization of the accelerators 
and low-molecular-weight resins. The final result 
is an improperly cured resin producing undesir- 
able properties in the finished product. The 
present invention claims to overcome this diffi- 
culty by using as an accelerator primary organic 
amines in which: the nitrogen is attached to a 
methylene group (CH.=) and as the organic 
amines have a boiling point above about 50°C it 
is claimed that the resin will cure properly with 
a minimum of time by such a process. 

LCL 


The determination of hardenable resins in viscose 
rayon. Rolf Bernegger. Textil-Rundschau 3, 
191-201 (June 1948); 226-36 (July 1948); 
272-80 (Aug. 1948) ; in German. 


The object was to develop a method for deter- 
mining the position of the resin layer in fabrics 
treated by the Tootal process. The resins are 
chemically inert, but contain formaldehyde com- 
bined with melamine or urea. The method con- 
sists in hydrolyzing the resin and causing the 
formaldehyde thus liberated to react with a solu- 
tion of silver nitrate in ammonia. This reagent 
may be applied to cross-sections of the filaments 
for examination under the microscope. Results 
indicate that resins with low molecular weights 
enter into the fiber and give good crease resist- 
ance and abrasion resistance. 


Shrinkage control, a stretch of the imagination? 
Edwin Wilkinson, Natl. Assn. of Wool Mfrs. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 37, 733-5 (Nov. 1, 1948). 

This is an address discussing the views of the 
wool textile industry toward recent developments 
in shrinkage control, which points out the merits 
as well as the disadvantages of the shrinkage of 
wool. Many traditional wool products cannot be 
made without taking advantage of the shrinkage 
characteristics of wool fibers. 

WPU,jr. 


Shrinking of woven cotton and rayon goods. Erling 
Franck. Tids. Textilteknik 6, 91-6 (June 
1948) ; in Danish. 

On the basis of the literature the author presents 

a survey of previous results of investigations to 

elucidate the problem of shrinkage. It is shown 

that in the laundering of woven cotton and rayon 
staple fiber there always occurs a shrinkage which 
causes a change in the structure of the goods. The 
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author also mentions, briefly, the various anti- 
shrinkage treatments—the mechanical ones, like 
sanforizing, and the chemical ones, especially im- 
pregnation with synthetic resins, aldehyde and 
alkali treatment. 


Fabric finishing composition. Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Australian P. 127 522, June 27, 1945. 


To reduce the tendency to shrink and crease, fab- 
rics are impregnated with an aqueous solution of 
monomeric methylol melamine condensation pro- 
duct, soluble in water in all proportions, which, 
out of solution, is substantially amorphous in 
character. Various percentages ranging from 1%- 
15% by weight of the condensation product may 
be deposited on the fabric, which is then dried to 
convert the monomer into a water-soluble condi- 
tion. 


Anti-shrink treatment of wool. G. H. Mitchell & 

Sons Ltd. Australian P. 128 039, July 21, 19465. 
The time required to produce anti-shrinking and 
felting properties in wool or wool-containing tex- 
tiles is considerably reduced by subjecting the 
fibers to a caustic alkali solution of high ionic 
concentration, to which has been added agents 
capable of effecting acceleration, e.g. the hydro- 
sulfides and polysulfides of sodium, potassium and 
ammonium, primary and secondary aliphatic 
amines of low molecular weight, and alkali 
cyanides. 


Shrinkproofing and feltproofing textile fibres. Alrose 
Chemical Co. Australian P. 128 214, July 28, 
1945. 

To obviate the discoloration and undesirable side 

effects associated with the chlorination of wool 

and like keratinous fibers, the fibers are subjected 


- to (a) treatment with a solution of formaldehyde 


or formaldehyde-yielding compounds, followed by 
(b) treatment with a solution of a member of the 
group of compounds represented by the general 
formula 
/* 
4 
R.SO2.NC 


\ 
\Ncl 
where R is a hydroxyl, alkyl, alicyclic or aryl radi- 
cal and X is hydrogen or chlorine, with or without 
additional formaldehyde. In a specific example, 50 
g of wool are treated with (a) an aqueous solution 
containing 15.0-20 cc of 37% formaldehyde solu- 
tion per litre and 1.0 g of sodium propylnaphtha- 
lene sulfonate (as a wetting agent), followed by 
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(b), an aqueous solution containing 30 to 40 cc 
of sodium-N-chlorsulfonate per litre (assaying 
7.0-8.5% of electropositive chlorine) with 8.0 cc 
of 66 Bé. sulfuric acid and 15 ce. of 37% formalde- 
hyde solution at 5-50°C. The material is subse- 
quently rinsed, neutralized and dried. 


Process for imparting swelling resistance to fibrous 
materials which contain cellulose hydrate. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Ger. patent application 
[ 76860 IVd/8k, Feb. 18, 1944. PB L 64407; 
frames 9955-9956. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
188 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00; 
nm German. 


FTC trade practice conference on water-resistant 
fabrics and apparel. Anon. Rayon & Syn. Tez. 
), 65-7 (Sept. 1948). 


The fair trade practice rules proposed by Water 
Repellent Fabrics Division, Textile Fabrics As- 
sociation, for consideration by the Federal Trade 
Commission are given. 


Water repellent finish. Anon. Textile Industries 
112,189 (Nov. 1948). 


Perme! Resin is a durable water repellent com- 
pound for wool and rayons. When Permel Resin 
is used with resins imparting crease resistance to 
rayons, a durable spot and wrinkle resistance is 


obtained. 


Process for the treatment of cellulose fibers. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Patent application. 
T.H.K. Rept. Enlargement print of frames 7- 
10 of FIAT Microfilm Reel C 69, PB 17666, 
Dec. 1936. 4 pp. PB L 68704. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 387 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00; in German. 


Cellulose fibers can be greatly improved by the 
ipplication of nitrogen bases (which are gaseous 
at normal temperature) in a liquid state and under 
pressure. The fibers are hardened and water- 
proofed as a result of this procedure. 


Quamco cloth (bonded silica aerogel fabrics). 
Lyman Fourt & Mary Ellen Parrish. Interim 
report. Abstract. Contract OEMcmr-506. 
OSRD CMR Committee on Aviation Medicine 
Rept. 459, July 1945. 2 pp. PB A 77307. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 436 (Aug. 1, 1947). Micro- 
film $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 


Four “Quamco” fabrics, each consisting of 2 lay- 
ers of cloth cemented together by a mixture of 
hydrophobic silica aerogel and rubber, were ex- 
amined for resistance to passage of water vapor 


and for water repellency. 
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TESTING AND MEASUREMENT G 


Future program of I. 8. 0. J. B. Goldberg. Rayon 

& Syn. Tex. 29, 43 (Nov. 1948). 
This is an outline, prepared by a delegate to the 
Buxton Textile Conference, of the recommenda- 
tions for future work of the International Stand- 
ards Organization, Technical Committee 38. The 
following subjects are to be considered: a) cloth 
strength testing, b) humidity and temperature 
and conditioning, c) sampling and statistical 
methods of analysis, d) analysis of fiber mixtures, 
e) commercial weights and moisture regains, f) 
definitions and nomenclature, g) methods of meas- 
urement for cloth width, length, thickness, weight, 
and structure. Subcommittees are to deal with the 
following: Colorfastness tests, shrinkage, sys- 
tematic reduction of cloth widths, systematic 
restriction of the number of yarn counts, yarn 
testing, and fiber testing, with special reference 
to man-made fibers. 


F. T. C. holds trade practice hearing on rules for 
rayon, nylon and silk converting trade. H. R. 
Mauersberger. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 44-6 
(Nov. 1948). 

This is a draft of the proposed trade practice 

rules for the rayon, nylon and silk converters and 

a report of the November meeting in New York. 

HAM 





Clothing and fabrics Gl 


A serviceability study comparing an all-cotton cham- 
bray with a chambray of cotton warp and viscose 
rayon filling. Pauline E. Keeney, Ann Watson, 
& Henrietta M. Thompson, Univ. of Alabama. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29 53-4 (Oct. 1948) ; 63-5 
(Nov. 1948). 

The 2 types of fabrics were tested, both in the 

laboratory and in use as garments. The cotton- 

and-rayon fabrics were found to be inferior to the 
all-cotton fabrics in regard to fraying at the seams 

and color fastness. (See also TTD: 5, 621). 

HAM 


Laboratory methods for testing the resistance of 
textiles to attack by fungi. G. C. Wade. J. 
Council Sci. Ind. Research (Australia) 20, 
445-58 (Nov. 1947). 

The pure culture tests used for testing mould re- 

sistance of textiles are discussed. Memnoniella 

echinata is used for testing resistance to loss of 
tensile strength, and Aspergillus niger is used for 
testing resistance to loss of waterproofness due to 
microorganisms. Test samples are sterilized by 
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exposure to methyl alcohol, which is removed by 
evacuation in a desiccator or vacuum oven. 
Samples are then rested on mineral salts and agar 
medium, inoculated, and incubated for 14 days at 
30°C. Soil burial tests are also described. Great- 
est loss of strength occurred at 80% of the water- 
holding capacity, but for routine tests a moisture 
content of 65-70% was used. The relative merits 
of the 2 types of methods are discussed. 


Effect of some microorganisms on the physical prop- 
erties of cotton duck. G. C. Wade. J. Council 
Sci. Ind. Research (Australia) 20, 459-67 
(Nov. 1947). 

The effects of a number of fungi on the tensile 
strength and waterproofness of treated and un- 
treated cotton duck are compared. Metarrhizium 
sp. was the most active species tested, in reducing 
tensile strength of untreated duck. Memnoniella 
echinata, Stachybotrys atra, and Chaetomium glo- 
bosum were also shown to be very strong digest- 
ers. Various Aspergillus and Penicillium species 
were shown to reduce the waterproofness of the 
cotton duck. 


Resistance to mosquito bites. E. R. McGovran & 
others. Abstract of interim report. Contract- 
M-1702. OSRD CMR Tropical Diseases Rept. 
42, Oct. 1944. 1 p. PB A 75987. Bibl. Sci. 
Ind. Reports 6, 436 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

Laboratory tests were made to determine the re- 

sistance of 5 fabrics to bites by caged Aedes 

aegypti mosquitoes. The fabrics are identified in 
this abstract by number only. From the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


Mosquito resistance of twelve fabrics. E. R. Mc- 
Govran & Irving Lipton. Abstract of interim 
report. Contract OEMcmr-M-4331. OSRD In- 
sect Control Committee Rept. 12, Jan. 1945. 1 
p. PB A 75997. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 436 
(Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat 
$1.00. 

Three groups of fabrics consisting of Jo-Cloths, 

Byrd Cloths and cotton Oxfords (Pepperell) were 

tested to determine their ability to resist the bite 

of the Aedes aegypti mosquito. Work carried on 
at the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 

tine, Beltsville, Md. 


Labroatory and field tests on the permeability of fab- 
rics to biting by mosquitoes. J. P. Linduska & 
Fred A. Morton. Interim report 0-95. Con- 
tract OE Mcmr-M-4331 OSRD Insect Control 
Committee Rept. 29, June 1945. 18 p. PBA 
76010. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 436 (Aug. 1, 
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1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 
More than 60 sample fabrics were laboratory 
tested for protection against biting by mosquitoes. 
Nine of these were found to have a permeability 
to biting by Aedes aegypti of less than 1%, and 
most appear acceptable from other viewpoints for 
use as protective clothing. Field tests of a num- 
ber of these fabrics substantiated results found in 
the laboratory. A single sample of a calendered 
nylon fabric showed an appreciably greater re- 
sistance to penetration than the same cloth un- 
calendered. Samples of 32 fabrics tested new, 
and currently with portions laundered 3 times 
gave no significant indication that the permeabil- 
ity had been altered. Laboratory tests of several 
types of netting worn beneath open-weave fabrics 
showed very favorable results and indicated that 
such a combination might prove to be expedient 
under some conditions. Results of the tests are 
tabulated. Work performed by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


Resistance of fabrics to mosquito bites. P. N. Ann- 
and. Interim report, abstract. Contract OEM 
emr-F-4331. OSRD Insect Control Committee 
Rept. 72, Feb. 1945. 1 p. PB A 76018. Bzbl., 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 435 (Aug. 1, 1947). Micro- 
film $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 


The resistance to mosquito bites of zelan-treated 
or sanforized fabrics from Clarence S. Brown, two 
herringbone twill fabrics from the Sowa Chemical 
Company treated with a repellent, and a sample 
of brown and white striped seersucker, are re- 
ported. From the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md. 


Resistance of fabrics to mosquito bites. P. N. Ann- 
and. Interim report, abstract. Contract OEM 
emr-M-4331. OSRD Insect Control Committee 
Rept. 73, April 1945. 1 p. PB A 76019. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 4386 (Aug. 1, 1947). 
Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

Four fabrics from the American Viscose Com- 

pany were not effective in preventing the bites of 

caged Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. From the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Belts- 

ville, Md. 


Resistance to mosquito bites of fabrics from Sowa 
Chemical Company. P. N. Annand. Interim re- 
port C-12, abstract. Contract OEMcmr-M- 
4331. OSRD Insect Control Committee Rept. 
74, Apr. 1945. 1 p. PB A 76020. Bibl. Sci. 
Ind. Reports 6, 435 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00. 


Four fabrics from Sowa Chemical Company were 
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treated with different mosquito repellents and 

then tested with caged Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 

Only one treated fabric had successful bites. From 

the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 

seltsville, Md. 

Resistance of Pepperell Shirley cloth to mosquito 
bites. E. R. MeGovran & others. Interim re- 
port C-17, abstract. Contract OEMcmr-M- 
1881. OSRD Insect Control Committee Rept. 
75, Apr. 1945. 1 p. PB A 76021. Bibl. Sci. 
Ind. Reports 6, 436 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

These fabrics were tested against the bites of 

caged Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. Report from the 

Pureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


White-wearing. Chre. J. Gorter. Bulletin No. 87 
of the Fiber Institute, T.N.O., Delf, Holland; 
in Dutch. 

White-wearing is defined as the formation of white 

spots by friction, resulting in a dusty appearance. 

Colored woolen fabrics are especially subject to 

white-wearing. The effect was found to be due to 

the presence of extremely small particles of wool. 

The spots occur under the buttons or belts of uni- 


forms. Treatment of fabrics with acids was found 
to increase white-wearing, and treatment with 
alkalis to decrease it. Treatment with both in- 


creased white-wearing in all cases tested. There 
may be other causes, however. 


Field tests of jungle clothing. Sid Robinson. In- 
terim Rept. 2. Abstract. Contract OEM-cmr- 
351. OSRD CMR Clinical Investigation Rept. 
29, Dec. 1948. 2 pp. PB A 77524. Bibl. Sci. 
Ind. Reports 6, 283 (July 25, 1947). Micro- 
film $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

Field tests were conducted by Indiana University 

on 15 subjects in the Everglades of Florida. Suits 

made of the following fabrics were compared: (1) 

Herringbone twill, (2) 8.2 ounce cotton twill, 

(3) British cellular weave, (4) poplin, (5) Byrd 

cloth. Results are given in the report. 


Physiological comparisons of water repellent and 
water absorbent clothing. S. D. Gerking & Sid 
Robinson, Indiana University. Contract OEM 
emr-351. OSRD CMR Committee on Aviation 
Medicine Rept. 432. Apr. 1945. 7 pp. PB M 
77304. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 283 (July 25, 
1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

Water repellent poplin was considered superior 
because in general it did not absorb as much sweat 
as the absorbent garment. This would allow the 
former to dry faster and thus be an advantage, 
especially in rainy climates. Tables and charts 
are attached. 
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The effects of army clothing on the heat tolerance of 
working men. Sid Robinson & S. D. Gerking. 
Indiana University. Contract OEMcmr-351. 
OSRD CMR Committee on Aviation Medicine 
Rept. 483, May 1945. 6 pp. PB M 177305. 
Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 329 (July 25, 1947). 
Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

Army jungle uniforms made of 8 oz. herringbone 

twill were compared with suits of similar design 

made of 5 oz. Byrd cloth. The experiments were 
of 6-hr. duration and were performed in the lab- 

oratory under two atmospheric conditions: (1) 

dry bulb 32.0°C, wet bulb 31.0°C, and (2) dry 

bulb 33.0°C, wet bulb 32.0°C. The subjects wear- 

ing the clothing walked at a constant rate on a 

treadmill. Tables and charts attached. 


The effects of air permeability of clothing on working 
men. Sid Robinson & others. Indiana Univer- 
sity. Contract OEMcmr-351. OSRD CMR 
Committee on Aviation Medicine Rept. 415, 
Jan. 1945. 16 pp. PB M 77306. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 329 (July 25, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $2.00. 

Investigators attempted to answer the question 

by controlled heat balance experiments. They com- 

pare the heat stress imposed in hot atmospheres 
by clothing of different air permeabilities, taking 
into account the effects of varying air movement. 

Tables and graphs attached. 


The effect of clothing on evaporation. Lyman Fourt 
and Milton Harris. Abstract. Contract OEM 
emr-304. OSRD CMR Committee on Aviation 
Medicine Rept. 434, Mar. 1945. 1 pp. PB M 
77310. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 320 (July 25, 
1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

Abstract of report of work done at National Bu- 

reau of Standards. 


Physiological studies of clothing for men working in 
humid heat. Sid Robinson & E. S. Turrell, 
Indiana University. Contract OE Mcmr-351. 
Interim Rept. 1. OSRD CMR Clinical Investi- 
gation Rept. 28, Dec. 1943. 15 pp. JB M 
77520. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 329 (July 25, 
1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

The purpose of this work was to study the physio- 
logical effects of clothing on men working in humid 
heat in order to find ways of evaluating various 
types of clothing for use under these conditions, 
and to develop the coolest types of clothing for use 
by men under jungle conditions. Tables and 
graphs are attached. 


The effects of hot environments on men. Sid Robin- 
son & others, Indiana University. OEMcmr- 
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351. Interim Rept. 12. OSRD CMR Clinical 

Investigation Rept. 49, May 1944. 24 pp. PB 

M 77521. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 329 (July 

25, 1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $2.00. 
The purpose of this work done at Indiana Univer- 
sity was: to determine the physiological effects on 
men of variations of air temperature and humidity 
ranging from cool environments to severe condi- 
tions of both dry and humid heat, and to evaluate 
the effects of clothing and of work on men’s re- 
sponses to these environmental conditions. Tables 
and graphs are attached. 


Physiological studies of clothing for men working in 
humid heat. Sid Robinson & E. S. Turrell, 
Indiana University. Contract OEMcmr-351. 
Interim Rept. 1. Abstract. Dec. 8, 1943. 
OSRD CMR Clinical Investigation Rept. 19, 
Dec. 1943. 2 pp. PB M 77523. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 330 (July 25, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

In jungle suits, both fabric and design were 

studied to determine their effects on the heat 

regulation of men walking on a treadmill under 
simulated jungle conditions. 


The physiological effects of the environment and of 
clothing on men in hot climates. Sid Robinson 
& others, Indiana University. Final report. 
Abstract. Contract OEMemr-351. OSRD CMR 
Clinical Investigation Rept. 48, May 1944. 1 
p. PB M 77531. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
330 (July 25, 1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photo- 
stat $1.00. 
A detailed study (182 experiments) was made of 
the effects on men of varying air temperatures and 
relative humidity under environmental conditions 
ranging from cool to severely hot. Limits of tol- 
erance for hot environments were determined on 
clothed and unclothed men at rest and at work. 
From the data on the physiological responses of 
the men to various dry and wet bulb temperatures, 
contour lines were drawn upon psychrometric 
charts showing environmental conditions repre- 
senting equivalent effects on the men in the differ- 
ent states of activity and clothing. 


Comfort limits of continuous wear exposure suits in 
the heat. Sid Robinson & others. Indiana Uni- 
versity. Contract OEMcmr-35. OSRD CMR 
Committee on Aviation Medicine Rept. 450, 
July 1945. 16 pp. PB M 77536. Bibl. Sci. 
Ind. Reports 6, 329 (July 25, 1947). Micro- 
film $1.00, Photostats $2.00. 

These experiments were designed to determine 

the comfort limits in a variety of climates for both 
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active and sitting men wearing exposure suits 
over several combinations of clothing. The upper 
limits of comfort were taken to be an average skin 
temperature of 95°F and a retention of 150 grams 
of sweat per hour by the clothing. 


Suits, impermeable, protective. R. C. Darling & 
others. Contract OEMcmr-328. Interim rept. 
Abstract. Dec. 10, 1943. OSRD CMR Clinical 
Investigation Rept. 20, Dec. 1943. 1 p. PB L 
77561. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 328 (July 25, 
1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

This abstract covers tests which are either identi- 

cal or very similar to those reported in Harvard 

Universtiy Fatigue Lab. Rept. 21, PB 77560. The 

same conclusions are recorded. Work performed 

by the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory. 


Suits, impermeable, protective. R. C. Darling & 
others. Part I—Physiological tests of im- 
permeable suits. Part II]—Improvement in 
performance by wetting the outside of im- 
permeable protective suits. Contract OEMcmr- 
328. Harvard University Fatigue Lab. Rept. 
21, Dec. 1943. 18 pp. PB M 77560. Bibl. Sci. 
Ind. Reports 6, 327-8 (July 25, 1947). Micro- 
film $1.00, Photostat $2.00. 

These experiments were carried out upon 200 en- 

listed men, 100 from the 103rd (white) Chemical 

Processing Co. and 100 from the 55th (negro) 

Chemical Processing Co. at Tent City, Camp 

Sibert, Alabama. Under sunny conditions with a 

moderate wind, soldiers could be expected to work 

in impermeable suits for not longer than the fol- 
lowing times (rate of work—3 m.p.h. walk—aver- 
age activity in decontamination) : 75°—60 min., 
80°—40 min., and 85°—25 min. Exceptional men 
would be able to go somewhat longer; those with 


-less stamina shorter. Keeping the suit wet, or 


better, covering it with a porous cloth kept wet, 
improved the performance strikingly. Statistical 
data, and pulse rates and rectal temperatures are 
given in tables and graphs. 


Studies of nylon and cotton clothing for men work- 
ing in humid heat. E. S. Turrell & others. 
Interim report 6. Abstract. Contract OEM 
cmr-351. OSRD CMR Clinical Investigation 
Report 33, Feb. 1944. 1 p. PB M 77527. Bibl. 
Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 246 (July 18, 1947). 

In this study, an army jungle suit of 3-oz. nylon 
was compared with a suit of similar design made 
of 3-oz. cotton on men walking on a motor-driven 
treadmill under simulated jungle conditions. It 
was concluded that there were no special qualities 
of nylon which add significantly to the coolness of 
clothing. 
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Suggested plan for fleld tests of water-repellent 
clothing. Sid Robinson & others. Interim 
Rept. 9. Abstract. Contract OEMcmr-351. 
OSRD CMR Clinical Investigation Rept. 45, 
May 1944. 1 p. PB A 77528. Bibl. Sci. Ind. 
Reports 6, 283 (July 25, 1947). Microfilm 
$1.00, Photostat $1.00. 

It was found in experiments at Indiana University 

that the water-repellent clothing absorbed much 

less water during the exposure and dried more 
quickly than the absorbent clothing after the men 
came in from the rain. Men wearing the repellent 
suits were comfortable during the entire experi- 
ment, while those wearing water-absorbent cloth- 
ing were cold, both on the hike and in the labora- 


tory. 


Instruments and instrumentation G 2 





An electrically heated needle for mounting cotton 
fibres with wax. A. N. Gulati, Technological 
Laboratory (Bombay). Indian Cotton Grow- 
ing Rev. 2, 23-4 (Jan. 1948). 


An electrically heated needle for picking up drop- 
lets of wax to cement fibers on glass slides or 
brass eyelets is described and illustrated. 


Report of the ASTM task group studying the Wyz- 
enbeek precision wear test meter. S. T. Tanen- 
haus & G. Winston. ASTM Bull. 154, 74-82 
(Oct. 1948). 

Results from 10 cooperating laboratories in the 
use of the Wyzenbeek machine on 2 fabrics indi- 
eate that the machine gave satisfactory rankings 
of fabrics with respect to resistance to abrasion 
when used within a single laboratory, but could 
not serve in establishing a general standard. The 
statisteal method for the interpretation of results 
vas used throughout the study. 

HAM 


Schiefer abrasion tester. Anon. Textile Industries 
112, 107 (Nov. 1948). 

Fabrics can be tested for optimum resistance to 

abrasion by the Schiefer abrasion tester, which 

is said to produce uniform abrasion over a plane 

area of a specimen from every azimuthal direction. 


Method for determining the point of removal of crimp 
for synthetic fibers. Ger. patent application Z 
27420 and Z 27419, Oct. 16, 1942. German 
Patent Office, Berlin. PB L 70068; frames 187- 
192. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 266 (July 18, 
1947). Enlargement print $1.50; in German. 


A method for the electron microscopy of wool. Max 
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Swerdlow & Gloria 8. Seeman, Natl. Bur. 
Standards. Textile Research J. 18, 536-50 
(Sept. 1948); J. Research Natl. Bur. Stand- 
ards 41, 231-45 (Sept. 1948). 


A simplified method for making shadowed thermo- 
plastic negative replicas of fibrous material was 
developed. The shadowed replica method was ap- 
plied to the study of wool fibers, and confirms, at 
least partially, the “matrix theory” of the mor- 
phology of the wool fiber. The method described 
is useful in studying the structural changes in 
textile fabrics resulting from various physical 
and chemical factors. While the fundamental 
problem of the molecular structure of organic 
fibers cannot be solved by electron microscopy 
alone, considerable information may be gained 
that is of interest to the textile technologist and 
to those concerned with the subject of wear- 
resistance. 


Midget psychrometer determines moisture content. 
Anon. Textile Industries 112,109 (Nov. 1948). 


The moisture content of a material may be tested 
by the Midget Textile Psychrometer, which is 
based on the resistance to electrical conductivity 
of the material tested. 


Moisture determination in textiles by electrical 
meters: Part IL Richard K. Toner, Carol F. 
Bowen, & John C. Whitwell. Textile Research 
J. 18, 526-35 (Sept. 1948). 


Two electrical moisture meters, the Hart Moisture 
Meter and the Steinlite Moisture Tester, adapt- 
able to bulk textile materials, were studied. Basic 
calibration curves for both meters are given, and 
it is pointed out that the user of either instrument 
should calibrate for the material to be tested un- 
der the normal temperature conditions of the test. 
The oven method of analysis was used as a refer- 
ence standard. The experiments showed that the 
instruments would measure moisture content of 
similar material with an accuracy comparable to 
that of an oven, when used with a carefully pre- 
pared calibration curve. Additional tests on these 
and other meters will be reported in subsequent 
papers of this series. 


Mechanical testing for cotton trash. Anon. Textile 
Age 12, 94-5 (Nov. 1948). 


The proportion of trash in raw cotton can be 
accurately estimated by a new machine, the Shir- 
ley Analyzer, which works on the principle of the 
difference in the buoyancy of cotton fiber and 
trash. The Analyzer operates by effecting a sepa- 


| _ ration of lint in a sample from foreign matter. 
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Twist setter. Anon. Textile Industries 112, 151, 
153 (Nov. 1948). 

Ply twist and turns per inch in spun singles yarn 

can be accurately determined by a new precision 

motor driven twist tester. 


Several methods of testing water repellency. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. T.H.K. report. En- 
largement print of frames 299-308 of FIAT 
Microfilm Reel C 69, PB 17666, Feb. 1943. 12 
pp. PB L 63742. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
392 (Aug. 1, 1947). Microfilm $1.00, Photo- 
stat $1.00; in German. 

Among the methods described, the one using a 
water column is rejected as not simulating condi- 
tions of actual use of the cloth; the other using 
“artificial rain” is declared to be too inexact. Sug- 
gested as good and simple methods are the drip 
and the suction methods. The drip method con- 
sists in letting about 10 drops of colored water 
fall on the cloth, and measuring the absorption 
time. The suction (or adsorption) method uses 
strips of the material, partially immersed in col- 
ored water, and measuring the height of ascent 
of the water after 14, 1, 3, 8 and 24 hours. Five 
tables give the results of tests. 


TEXTILE MILLS H 


Coating for bale ties to be tested by mills. Anon. 
Textile Industries 112, 85 (Nov. 1948). 

A colorless, rust-protective coating that will with- 

stand high temperatures, dries quickly, and has a 

low viscosity is being tested by spinning mills for 

steel cotton bale ties. It is claimed that the coat- 

ing will not rub off onto the bale. 


Textile chemicals by carbide and carbon. Anon. 
Textile Industries 112, 103 (Nov. 1948). 
Unox, a chemical mixture for improving the ef- 
ficiency of water for fire-fighting ; diisobuty] carbi- 
nol, an anti-foam agent for printing and dyeing; 
and poly-propylene glycols, lubricants, coupling 

agents, etc., are briefly discussed. 


Installation of individual drives. Milton C. May. 
Textile Industries 112, 83-5 (Nov. 1948). 
Installation of individual motor drives in the 
opener, picker, card, spinning, and weave rooms 
(at Exposition Cotton Mills) is reported to have 
resulted in less cleaning and maintenance, elimi- 
nation of static electricity, more uniform machine 

speeds, improved safety, better lighting, etc. 


NFPA HANDBOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION. 10th ed. 
Ed. by Robt. S. Moulton. Boston, Natl. Fire 
Protection Assn., 1948; 1500 pp.; Price: $9.50. 
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This volume presents in compact form . . . the 
essential information on fire prevention and pro- 
tection that time has crystallized into good prac- 
tice. It covers both life safety from fire and the 
protection of property . . . Information is given 
as to the properties, hazards, proper storage prac- 
tices and best extinguishing methods for hundreds 
of different solvents and chemicals . . . —Can. 
Tex. J. 65,16 (Oct. 1, 1948). 


Concrete floors for weave rooms. C. J. McCormack. 

Textile Bull. 74, 90, 92 (Apr. 1948). 
A concrete floor, suitable for use for weave rooms, 
is described and illustrated. A re-inforced con- 
crete floor is provided with grooves to accommo- 
date 2 x 4 in. studding. A special cork-like 
mastic is applied to the concrete 14-14 in. in 
thickness. This mastic is fire-resistant and water- 
proof. Treated sub-flooring is then nailed to the 
studding and the finished flooring is then laid. 
Felt shock absorbers are used in mounting the 
looms and these, plus the build-up from the con- 
crete, assure long life for the looms. The flooring 
may be removed and the 2 x 4 in. grooves filled 
with concrete if it is desired to use the room for 
purposes other than weaving. 


New hosiery finishing equipment. Anon. Teztile 
Industries 112, 177 (Nov. 1948). 

A hosiery finishing machine, designed for the 

finish-boarding of all types of hosiery; a portable 

leg form stand for conveying and storing extra leg 

forms; and a leg form straightener are described. 


I. E. S. LIGHTING HANDBOOK. Ist ed. Illumi- 
nating and Engineering Society, 1947. 650 
pp.; Price: $7.50. 

Reviewed in Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 104 (Nov. 

1948). 


Lightning protection for textile mills. Jas. T. Mead- 
or. Textile Bull. 74, 84, 86, 88-9, 90 (Apr. 
1948). 

For the most effective protection, the best prac- 
tice is to install protective devices as close as pos- 
sible to the equipment to be protected. The com- 
bination of lightning arrestor and capacitator 
will protect several motors except for very severe 
disturbances which should be guarded against by 
direct stroke shielding. Lightning protection on 
transformers alone will not insure protection to 
the plant equipment. 


Machinery lubricating schedules and methods. H. E. 
Wenrich. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 50-1 (Oct. 
1948). 

The different methods of lubricating textile ma- 
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chines are reviewed and suggestions are given for 
obtaining more efficient lubrication. 


Magnets protect textile machines. Francis A. West- 
brook. Textile Industries 112, 89-90 (Nov. 
1948). 

Viagnets for separating extraneous metals from 
tton and wool stock eliminate fire hazards and 
rotect apparatus from mechanical damages caus- 

ed by iron-contaminated stock. These magnetic 
eparators are installed in opening lines of cotton 

mills, and in pickers, garnetts, and the wash sec- 
tion of scour bowls of woolen mills. 


Materials handling in textile mills. G. T. Moore, 
Rudel Machinery Co. Ltd. Can. Textile J. 65, 
50, 52, 54 (Oct. 15, 1948). 

[In a paper delivered at the Seminar of the Textile 

Technical Federation of Canada, Kingston, Ont., 

the author discusses means of obtaining greater 

efficiency in the handling of textile raw materials, 
yarns, warps, etc. 


Rayon cake handling equipment. Anon. Textile 
Industries 112, 191 (Nov. 1948). 

Rayon cake handling equipment, consisting of a 

portable carrier; “Rayonex”, a metal reel for 

holding the cakes; and “Servofil’’, a special mount- 

ing table are described. 


1948 MoDERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA. New York, 
Modern Plastics Encyclopedia, 1948. 1667 pp.; 
Price $8.50. 

Reviewed in Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 145 (Sept. 

1948). 

Steam and power consumption. Leo Hansen. Tids. 
Textilteknik 6, 71-4 (May 1948); in Danish. 

The consumption of steam and power is consid- 
ered with reference to achieving maximum ef- 
ficiency and the saving of fuel. Careful investiga- 
ion of the relation between steam and power con- 
sumption is particularly important in the design- 
ing of new plants. 


Power and heat supply in textile mills. Anon. Rayon 
& Syn. Tex. 29, 97-9 (Nov. 1948). 

The use of the Diesel engine generator as a power 

source for small and medium size textile mills is 

considered. Steam plant equipment and the use 

of heat pumps are also noted briefly. The use of 

anti-friction bearings as a means of reducing 

power consumption is recommended. 

Filament rayon finishing plant. Anon. Teztile In- 
dustries 112, 86-8 (Nov. 1948). 

Outstanding features of a modern rayon finishing 

plant (Colonial Mills, Inc.) are described and 
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illustrated. A drainage system in the dye house 
permits close humidity control and keeps the 
room dry and reduces vapors to a minimum. 


Electromagnetic sewing machine. Jos. A. Ozanich. 
USP 2 448 458, Aug. 31, 1948. 

This invention provides a sewing machine, driven 
by electromagnets, in which most of the gears and 
connecting rods associated with the ordinary sew- 
ing machine have been eliminated. One feature 
of the machine is that the needle is always clear 
of the material when the machine stops. 

RWF 


Automatic sprinklers reduce both insurance costs and 
fire loss. Anon. Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 59-61 
(Nov. 1948). 

Effective fire prevention through the use of auto- 

matic sprinkler systems, inspections, and fire drills 

is discussed; suggestions for utilizing these de- 
vices to the greatest advantage are given. 


German standards for launderies and the textile in- 
dustry. From tables of German industrial 
standards. FIAT Microfilm O 6; frames 7289- 
7298 (of PB L 70167). Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 
6, 168 (July 11, 1947). Enlargement print 
$1.50. 


INDUSTRIAL WEIGHING. Douglas M. Considine. 
New York, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1948. 
553 pp.; Price: $10.00. 


Construction problems in a worsted mill. P. Moller. 
Tids. Textilteknik 6, 1-6 (Jan.-Feb. 1948) ; in 
Danish. 

A survey is presented of the general planning of 

the work in a mill, and a detailed discussion is 

given of more recent construction jobs in a large 

Danish Worsted Mill, namely: 1) lay-out of a 

hank dyeing work, 2) alteration of an air-condi- 

tioning system in the spinning machine room, by 
means of insulation, 3) changes of the lighting 

above the spinning machines, 4) lay-out of a 

storage building, 5) experiments with hidden iron 

constructions for the purpose of reducing cost of 
maintenance and cleaning. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
OF TEXTILE MATERIALS I 


Acetylation of cellulose in phosphoric acid solution. 
Emil Heuser, Wm. Shockley, Alberta Adams & 
Eleanor A. Grunwald, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 40, 1500-06 
(Aug. 1948). 

Phosphoric acid dissolves cellulose with relatively 
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low rates of degradation. Esterifications of cellu- 
lose in solution would be expected to avoid the 
non-uniform conditions occurring with fibrous 
cellulose, and so cellulose dissolved in 86% and in 
100% phosphoric acid was acetylated with acetic 
anhydride. Some degradation occurred during 
dissolving, and a little more during acetylation; 
increased temperature and time increased degra- 
dation. Commercial (86%) phosphoric acid per- 
mitted acetyl contents only up to 17% with acetic 
anhydride, presumably because of the presence of 
water. With 100% phosphoric acid and acetic 
anhydride, acetylations approached the triacetate 
level (44.8% ) in 30-40 minutes at 555-65°C, while 
large excesses of anhydride at 65-75°C gave the 
triacetate in 10 minutes. Lower chain length 
favored higher degree of acetylation. Glacial 
acetic acid, used with 100% phosphoric acid, pro- 
duced less acetylation, confirming the necessity 
for very low water contents if high acetyl con- 
tent is desired. Acetyl phosphates were appar- 
ently formed, but the evidence did not show them 
to be effective acetylating agents. Low acetone 
solubility of some of the acetylation products pre- 
sumably indicated heterogeneous distributions of 
acetyl groups. 


COMMERCIAL METHODS OF ANALYsIS. Foster D. 
Snell & Frank M. Biffen. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. 753 pp. 


Reviewed in Can. Textile J. 65,16 (Sept. 3, 1948). 


Cellulose ester plastics. L. W. A. Meyer & W. M. 
Gearhart, Tennessee Eastman Corp. Ind. Eng. 
Chemistry 40, 1478-85 (Aug. 1948). 

Plasticizing action of sebacate and phthalate est- 

ers on cellulose acetate butyrate was investigated 

for a homologous series of each ester type. Prop- 
erties correlated fairly well with solvent ability 
of the plasticizer for the polymer as determined 
by viscosity relationships of dilute solutions of the 
ester in a plasticizer-acetone mixture. Low temp- 
erature toughness of the plastics accompanied low 
viscosity-temperature coefficient of plasticizers. 

Plasticizer loss, water absorption, and solvent loss 

showed the influence of solvation and of volatility 

and solubility of plasticizer. Strength and hard- 
ness were higher with greater solvation (i.e. with 
phthalates, especially of low molecular weight). 


Mechanical properties of high polymers as functions 
of the shape of the distribution curve. I. Con- 
trolled fractionation of cellulose nitrate. Philip 
C. Scherer & Benjamin P. Rouse, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Rayon Textile Monthly 
29, 55-7 (Aug. 1948); Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 
85-7 (Sept. 1948). 
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This is the first of a series of reports on a study 
of the manner in which the physical and mechani- 
cal properties of highly polymeric substances vary 
as the proportions of the various chain lengths are 
changed, and in that way to attempt to arrive at a 
correlation between the shape of the distribution 
curve (a function of the properties of the various 
chain lengths) and those properties. It is possible 
that after sufficient evidence accumulates that 
fundamental reasons for the variation in proper- 
ties may be discovered. In Part I, a method for 
the fractionation of cellulose nitrate is developed 
which combines precipitation by the use of a non- 
solvent with a fractional cooling by which repro- 
ducible results may be obtained by direct frac- 
tionation. By the proper choice of solvent and 
non-solvent, the results obtained may be readily 
extended to other nitrates and to other cellulose 
derivatives. In future papers of this series, pro- 
cedures for the controlled fractionation of cellu- 
lose acetate and ethyl cellulose will be reported. 


MECHANICAL BEHAVIOR OF HIGH POLYMERS, VII. 
Turner Alfrey, Jr. New York: Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., 1948. 571 pp.; Price: $9.50. 

The textile chemist and physicist will be particu- 

larly interested in the review of the crystalliza- 

tion and creep behavior of viscose, nylon, and 
wool. The discussion on a molecular basis is pre- 
ceded by a description of the formal apparatus of 
elastic theory, hydro-dynamics, and their combi- 
nation, useful in the analysis of visco-elastic be- 
havior.—Teatile Research J. 18, 560-1 (Sept. 

1948). 

Wool wax—a review of its properties, recovery and 
utilization. D. T. C. Gillespie. J. Textile Inst. 
39, P45-85 (Feb. 1948). 


- The farry secretion in the fleece of a sheep is 


strictly a wax. The purified commercial form of 
wool wax, lanolin, is practically free of extraneous 
fatty acids and resembles the original wax. 
Present day methods of recovery are intended 
primarily to produce an effluent which may be 
discharged into streams. The outstanding prop- 
erty of lanolin is its ability to form water in oil 
emulsions. It is used in the manufacture of rayon 
and may be converted into detergents for wool 
scouring. Another product, “wool oleine’”, is used 
as a lubricant in carding and combing wool fibers. 
The possibility of reducing the cost of the wool to 
the consumer by the efficient recovery of this by 
product is considered in detail. There is a bibliog- 
raphy with 422 references. 


Polymerization of methyl methacrylate in the pres. 
ence of solvents containing chlorine and of cata- 
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lysts. G. Smets & P. Reiske, Univ. of Louvain. 
Jull. Soe. Chim. Belges 56, 159-79 (May-Aug. 
1947) ; in French. : 
The influence of certain solvents on the degree of 
polymerization of methyl methacrylate is re- 
ported. 


NTHETIC METHODS OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. W. 
Cheilheimer. Vol. I, 1942-44. New York: In- 
rscience Publishers, 1948. 254 pp.; Price: 
$5.00. 
This is a translation of Theilheimer’s “Synthet- 
Methoden der Organischen Chemie,” Reper- 
torium I, in which the equations are identical to 
those appearing in the original German text.— 
{ tical Chem. 20, 989 (Oct. 1948). 


\N INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Roger 
|. Williams & Lewis F. Hatch. 5th ed. New 
york, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 668 pp.; 
Price: $4.75. 

Reviewed in Chem. Eng. News 26, 3514 (Nov. 22, 

1948). 


YMPOSIUM ON PLASTICIZERS. New York: Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., 1947. 85 pp.; Price: 
$1.75. 

e papers are included: “Survey of Plasticizers 

r Vinyl Resins”, by M. C. Reed; “Application of 
lechanistic Theory of Solvent Action to Plasti- 

cizers and Plasticization”, by Arthur K. Doolittle; 
‘Internal Plasticization: The Effect of Chemical 
tructure”, by V. L. Simril; “Effect of Plasticiz- 
on Second-order Transition Points of High 
Polymers”, by R. F. Boyer and R. S. Spencer; 
“Creep Behaviour of Plasticized Vinylite 
VYNW”, by W. Cuken, T. Alfrey, Jr., A. Janssen, 
d H. Mark.—J. Phys. & Colloid Chem. 52, 431 
(Feb. 1948). 


Plasticizer for fibrous material. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Ger. patent application I 72339 
IVd/8k, May 27, 1942. PB L 75714; frames 
6570-6572. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 88 (July 
4, 1947). Enlargement print $1.00. 


Stimulation of plastics technology by German dis- 
closures. John M. DeBell & Henry M. Rich- 
ardson, DeBell & Richardson. Ind. Eng. Chem- 
istry 40, 651-4 (Apr. 1948). 

Since wartime German advances in plastics tech- 

nology became known, many have been adapted 

nd improved upon in the United States. Several 
instances in the textile field are the Wacker Ketene 
process for regenerating acetic anhydride, the use 
of carboxymethyleellulose as a water-soluble 
thickener, and polyamide developments, such as 
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the use of caprolactam in some interpolymers. 


Stabilization of polyvinyl chloride. The Distillers 
Co. Ltd. Australian P. 127 445, Aug. 17, 1945. 


A process for preventing decomposition of vinyl 
chloride polymers or copolymers comprises add- 
ing thereto before or during the compounding 
thereof an alkali, alkaline-earth metal, ammonium 
or substituted ammonium salt of a weak inorganic 
acid or mixture thereof in sufficient quantity to 
combine with the hydrochloric acid liberated on 
heating. Preferably an aqueous solution of an 
alkali metal phosphite or sulfite is applied to the 
polymer and, after washing in the solution, suf- 
ficient of the same is removed so that the salt re- 
maining forms 0.5 to 5% of the vinyl compound. 


Analysis of textile auxiliary products. J. A. van 
der Hoeve, Laboratory of Nictoer Kuile & Sons 
N. V. Rec. trav. chim. 67, 649-64 (Sept.-Oct. 
1948) ; in French. 
This is an attempt to produce a system of quali- 
tative analysis which embraces more groups of 
washing, wetting, retarding agents and emulsi- 
fiers than previous systems have included. To this 
end, various new tests are introduced such as the 
Resolin B-Solidogen BSE test, the KI; test, the 
ammonium cobalt thiocyanate test, the chloran- 
tinlichtbraun BRLL test, the diazo test, the starch 
iodine test, alkaline distillation, the heating test, 
and the acid heating test. 


A new theory of non-linear viscous elasticity. II. 
The curve shape factor. S. M. Katz & G. D. 
Halsey, Jr. Textile Research J. 18, 557-9 
(Sept. 1948). 

The four-parameter equation of Burte and Hal- 

sey, reported in Part I (see TTD: 5, 49) was 

transformed to a single-parameter equation, and 
the application of the single-parameter equation 
was found to be impracticable. 


Determination of the average degree of polymeriza- 
tion of cellulose fibers in a laboratory of applied 
scientific research. A conference held Feb. 17, 
1948 at the Inst. Textile de France. M. le C. 
Pinte, Dir. of the Research Center of Silk 
Manufacture and of the Textile Industries of 
Lyon. Bull. Inst. Textile de France, 21-42 
(Sept. 1948) ; in French. 

Especial attention was given to the cupri-ethylene- 

diamine method because of the ease with which 

the solution is prepared, the rapid solution of 
natural cellulose fibers in the reagent, the possi- 
bility of working in the open air and the con- 
sistency of the results. Cellulose chemists are 
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urged to test this method with the purpose of es- 
tablishing standard conditions for its use as a 
means of determining the degree of polymeriza- 
tion. 


Determination of the carboxylic groups in cellulose 
by base-exchange. Karin Wilson, Uddeholms 
AB. Svensk Papperstidning 51, 45-6 47-8, 49 
(Feb. 15, 1948) ; in Swedish. 


Several methods have been investigated for de- 
termination of the carboxylic groups in cellulose 
by base-exchange. As this is a question of an 
acid-base equilibrium, pH must be at least 7-8 if 
the hydrogen ion shall be completely replaced by 
metal-ion. The variation of the cationic exchange 
capacity with the H-ion concentration is shown 
graphically over a wide pH-range. It appears that 
at pH 8.6, reactions not belonging to the acid- 
base equilibrium become significant, as the cation 
exchange capacity then shows a pronounced in- 
crease. The determination of the carboxylic groups 
must therefore be carried out with a well-buffered 
salt solution of pH 7-8.6. 0.1-n calcium of sodium 
acetate fulfill this condition, but owing to the 
slight slope of the neutralization curves, the titra- 
tion of the liberated acid cannot be carried out 
with very great accuracy in these mediums. For 
this reason it is better to use a solution 0.01-n 
with regard to sodium bicarbonate and 0.1-n with 
regard to sodium chloride, which will give a well- 
buffered pH of 8-8.5 and which can easily be 
titrated with 0.01-n hydrochloric acid against 
methyl-red. Certain other methods suggested in 
the literature, e.g. treatment with silver-o-nitro- 
phenolate or direct potentionmetric titration of 
the pulp suspension have been examined and 
found to be less suitable. 


The influence of pH on the yield of different products 
from cellulose fermentation. L. Enebo, Institu- 
tionen fér jasningslara. Svensk Papperstid- 
ning 51, 157-8, 159, 160, 161-2 (Apr. 15, 
1948) ; in Swedish. 

A number of experiments were made using a cul- 

ture containing a cellulose-fermenting nacterium 

and a sugar-fermenting symbiont. By buffering 
the medium with carbonates of Mg, Ca, Sr and 

Ba the fermentation was caused to take place at 

somewhat different pH-intervals. Basal MgCO; 

gave the highest pH, thereafter BaCO;, CaCO; 
and SrCO;. The variation in the yield of different 
products with the carbonates mentioned was chief- 
ly a pure pH-effect, which was confirmed by 

MgCO, fermentation at a low pH and BaCO;- 

fermentation at a high pH. The fermentation 

time was shortest at pH 7. The ethanol yield was 
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favored by high pH with an optimum at about pH 
7.4. Formic acid was produced to any great ex- 
tent only at pH 7. The yield of acetic acid was un- 
affected by the pH within the interval 5.7-7.1. 
The yield of butyric acid greatly depended on the 
pH and reached its maximum at a low pH. At pH 
7 no butyric acid was formed. In marked con- 
trast to butyric acid, lactic was only produced to 
a slight extent at pH 5.7 (SrCO3), but reached its 
optimum at about pH 7. At pH 7 somewhat more 
than 0.1 g each of ethanol, formic acid, and acetic 
acid was obtained and about 0.5 g of lactic acid 
per g of fermented cellulose. At pH 5.7 only 
traces of ethanol and lactic acid and no formic 
acid were formed, but 0.1 g of acetic acid and 0.3 
g of butyric acid. By fermenting the cellulose at 
a pH somewhat lower than 6 it is therefore possi- 
ble to obtain butyric acid as the main product. 
This fact is of practical importance, since butyric 
acid, unlike the other acids, can be fairly easily re- 
covered by extraction with, for example, isopropyl 
ether. This is demonstrated by a comparative 
experiment with acetic acid and butyric acid in a 
simple apparatus for continuous extraction. 


Investigations on cellulose reactions. I, II & III. 
Svensk Papperstidning 51, 52-6 (Feb. 15, 
1948) ; 199-205 (May 15, 1948) ; 254-8 (June 
15, 1948) ; in English. 


I.—A method is given for the determination of the 
distribution of the substituents in the glucose resi- 
dues of a partly substituted methyl] cellulose. IT. 
—The methylation of native cellulose with methyl- 
sulfate and alkali is considered. A short review of 
the literature on the subject is included. III.— 
The preparation and properties of sulfoethy] cellu- 
lose, particularly the sodium salt, are considered. 


’ The molecular weight and other properties of native 


wood cellulose. Oyvind Bryde & Bengt Ranby. 

Svensk Papperstidning 50, (No. 11B) 34-44 

(June 15, 1947). 
Swedish spruce was cooked in a glass autoclave 
by first introducing ammonia, and then SO.. The 
pulp produced was nitrated and acetone solutions 
of the nitrocellulose were investigated by viscos- 
ity, sedimentation, and diffusion measurements. 
A few osmotic measurements were also perform- 
ed. The different resulting estimates of the mo- 
lecular weight are discussed. It was concluded 
that the material is too heterogenous for a single 
average value to give the true chain-length. Data 
on chain-length distribution were determined by 
means of the ultracentrifuge. These show that, 
for moderate cooking conditions, the changes in 
the cellulose are small. 
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Certain variations in the structure of wood fibers. 
Earl E. Berkley & O. C. Woodyard. Textile 
Research J. 18, 519-25 (Sept. 1948). 

Specimens of woody stems and roots were studied 

by X-ray diffraction to ascertain the structure of 

the different regions of the fiber. 


Contribution to the study of the catalytic properties 


of boron trifluoride. Emile Levas. Ann. Chim. 


}, 145-214 (Mar.-April 1948) ; in French. 
\n extensive study was made of some of the cata- 
tic properties of BF;, indicating possible use in 
the polymerization of many plastic fibers. A large 
liography is included. The condensation of 
different phenols with ethylene carbide, cyclo- 
ine, and epichorhydrine in the presence of 
BF, is discussed especially in comparison with the 
its from the use of AICI; as a catalyst. Also 
role of the halogen in both catalysts is con- 


sidered. 


The density of macromolecular products in the solid 
state. M. J. Duclaux & A. M. Biget. J. Chim. 
Phys. 45, 137-40 (June 1948). 

The density of cellulose acetate has been measured 

in 83 states: solid, dissolved and in an aqueous 

The 3 values are very nearly the same. Ap- 
parent density in the gel 1.379, in the dissolved 
tate 1.373, and in the solid 1.373. 


The positions occupied by the substituents in water- 
soluble cellulose ethers. Sven Sénnerskog, Mo 
& Domsjé AB. Svensk Panperstidning 51, 50, 
51 (Feb. 15, 1948) ; in English. 

To detect the positions of the substituents in some 
ter-soluble cellulose ethers, the samples were 
idized with periodic acid at room temperature 

the reaction became very slow. Alkali and 

vater-soluble ethyl! cellulose and alkali and water- 

luble glycol cellulose, and sodium carboxymethyl] 

lulose were oxidized. It was found that (1) 

| halides and chloracetic acid mainly react 

th alkali cellulose at the secondary hydroxyls, 

| (2) ethylene oxide is able to react with all 

lroxyls of the cellulose molecule, but the 6- 
tion is attacked at first. 


The solvation and swelling of cellulose polymers. 
P. Clement, Institut de Chemie de Paris. Ann. 
Chim. 2, 420-88 (July-Aug. 1947) ; in French. 

This discussion consists of 2 parts: (1) a study 
he mechanism of the swelling and of the dis- 

rsion of cellulose polymers and, (2) a study of 
the nature of the reactions of solvation by such 


means as infrared spectroscopy. 
“st 


On the degradation of long-chain molecules. Part 
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Il. H. H. G. Jellinek. Trans. Faraday Soc. 44, 

845-9 (June 1948). 
This is a theoretical discussion of the degradation 
of long chains, of the type found in both synthetic 
and natural fibers. The number and weight distri- 
bution functions and the weight of average chain 
lengths are calculated for a homogeneous sample 
of long chain molecules. The normal and the weak 
links are broken simultaneously. The kinetics of 
this degradation are indicated. 


On the structure of the protein molecule. N. Troen- 
segaard. Acta Chemica Scandinavica 1, 672-82 
(July 1947) ; in English. 

The earlier experimental work dealing with an 

analytical investigation of the fractionation pro- 

ducts from hydrogenated proteins is reviewed. A 

new view is presented on the structure of the 

protein molecule. The investigation showed that 
the globular proteins, gliadin, casein, and serum 
globulin could be regarded as built up of a cen- 
tral nucleus of compact structure surrounded by 
systems of a uniform elementary composition. 


A contribution to the theory of the structure of pro- 
tein fibers with special reference to the so-called 
thermal shrinkage of the collagen fiber. Doro- 
thy J. Lloyd & Marjorie Garrod. Trans. Fara- 
day Soc. 44, 441-51 (July 1948). 

This is a consideration of the relation between the 
chemical constitution of the natural protein fibers 
of collagen and silk fibroin, and the chemical char- 
acter of the solvents which induce the change, 
normal form %—> rubber-like form, to obtain 
evidence of the chemical character of the lateral 
bonds in each fiber. Elastin, which usually exists 
in the rubber-like form, is also discussed. 


Some ‘‘Temperature—Young’s Modulus’’ relation- 
ships for plastics. H. W. Moll & W. J. Lefeure, 
Dow Chemical Co. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 40, 
2172-9 (Nov. 1948). 

A laboratory apparatus is described which makes 

possible accurate and rapid determinations of 

Young’s modulus at various temperatures by 

measurement of load on a small beam for a 

measured deflection. The variation of Young’s 

modulus with temperature for various plastic 
materials and for Saran, Ethocel, and polyvinyl 
chloride with various plasticizers is presented, 

and the utility of such data for evaluating im- 

pact and service properties of plastics is demon- 

strated. - 


Polyvinyl isobutyl ethers, properties and structure. 
C. E. Schildknecht, S. T. Gross, H. R. David- 
son, J. M. Lambert & A. O. Zoss, General 
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Aniline and Film Corp. Ind. Eng. Chemistry 
40, 2104-15 (Nov. 1948). 


) @ Vinyl isobutyl ether can be polymerized to give 


an amorphous rubbery polymer by rapid polymeri- 
zation with boron fluoride catalyst. Slower poly- 
merization with less active catalysts gives a less 
rubber-like polymer with an X-ray fiber diagram. 
The differences in various physical properties be- 
tween the types must be attributed to differences 
in polymer structure rather than chain length or 
length distribution. The insight into spatial 
isomerism in vinyl] polymers resulting from this 
study should be helpful in understanding other 
phenomena of elastomers and fibrous polymers. 


Obtaining a constant specific gravity and viscosity 
of a liquid with high viscosity. Hermann Gor- 
ing Reichswerke A. G. & Alpine Montanbet- 
riebe, Linz/Donau. Ger. patent application R 
118 147 VIb/l1c, Feb. 23, 1944. Frames 964- 
966. PB L 70077. Bibl. Sci. Ind. Reports 6, 
462 (Aug. 1, 1947). Enlargement print $1.50; 
in German. 
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A. Thomas, Courtaulds Ltd. Am. Wool Cotton 
Reptr. 62, 13-14 (Nov. 18, 1948). 
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The importance of finding and developing new 
and improved uses for primary products, fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics is stressed in a lecture. 


Research service to the textile industry. Hillary 
Robinette, Jr., Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
Textile Colorist 70, 24, 42-4 (Oct. 1948). 

Research service offered by the textile chemical 
manufacturing company is directed toward aiding 
the textile finisher, and is of 2 types: product re- 
search and process research. Research in lubri- 
cants, sizes, surface active chemicals, and finishes 
are discussed briefly. 


Textile laboratory. R. Koefoed-Nielsen. Tids. Tezx- 
tilteknik 6, 102-09 (July-Aug. 1948); in 
Danish. 

This is a detailed description of how a textile lab- 

oratory should be equipped in order to realize 

maximum efficiency. 


Resume of research in shrink-resistant wool. Robt. 
E. Wright, Harris Research Laboratories. 
Rayon & Syn. Tex. 29, 64 (Sept. 1948). 

This is a brief review of recent fundamental re- 
search in shrink-resistant wool together with 
numerous references to the literature that has 
appeared on the subject. The continuing work on 
this problem being undertaken by the Harris Re- 
search Laboratories on behalf of the OQMG is 
highly noted. 
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Classification 


Beginning with this issue, abstracts will be arranged according to the classification system presented 
This new system is essentially the same as the one formerly used; a number of changes have been 
_ however, with a view toward providing greater flexibility in arranging the subjects covered by the 


tracts. 


FIBERS 
Natural Fibers 


(AlJ natural fibers arranged in alphabetical — 


order by either generie or specific name) 
Artificial Fibers 

(All artificial fibers arranged in alphabetical 
order by either generic or specific name) 


YARN PRODUCTION 
|. Fiber preparation 
(Opening, cleaning, etc.) 
Carding and combing 
Drafting and roving 
. Spinning 
Winding and spooling 
Yarn processing 
Special yarns 
. Yarn products 
(Thread, cordage, etc.) 
. Yarn applications 
10. Yarn testing and numbering 


FABRIC PRODUCTION 
|. Yarn preparation 

2. Weaving 

3. Knitting 
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. Special fabrics 
5. Inspection and testing 
. Fabric applications 


STANDARD FINISHING 
(Processes arranged alphabetically) 


DYEING AND PRINTING 


SPECIAL FINISHING 
(Special finishes arranged alphabetically) 


TESTING AND MEASUREMENT 


1. Clothing and fabrics 
2. Instruments and instrumentation 


TEXTILE MILLS 
(Various aspects of mill operation arranged 
alphabetically ) 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF TEXTILE 
MATERIALS 
(Subjects arranged alphabetically) 
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